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‘Tue styles of arranging the hair given in the accompanying illustrations are 
designed partly for plain and partly for evening dress... The chignon, for which 
the hair is either braided, curled, or laid smoothly over crépés, is still some- 
what high, although not quite so large as formerly. At the back of the neck 
the hair is arranged either in a puff or in short curls. The front hair is gen- 
erally crimped, and combed back over crépés, so that the forehead remains 
exposed. 

Figs. L and 2.—Comb the erimped front hair high over crépés, and arrange 
the back in curls of different 
lengths. On the right side two 
of these curls are laid over and 
pinned down in front in the 
manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The crimp- 
ed front hair is rolled back over 
crépés on the sides, lying over 
the brow in front. The chi- 
gnon is arranged over crépés, 
and consists of a heavy three- 
strand braid and long and short 
curls. A red ribbon and bow 
complete the arrangement. 

Fig. 5.—Chignon of crimp- 
ed hair arranged over a crépé, 
and completed by a single long 
curl. The crimped front hair 
is arranged in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
Above the chignon is a tor- 
toise-sheil comb. 

Fig. 6.—The crimped front 
hair is combed up over crépés. 
The chignon is composed of 
braids coiled around the back 
of the head, while a similar 
braid is arranged as a diadem 
in front. The chignon is com- 
pleted by a row of short curls 
at the back of the neck. In frout is a bow of red satin ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Front hair combed high, 
crimped, and laid back over crépés, 
leaving a bunch of curls in the middle. 
Chignon of puffs and curls. A long 
curl on the left side. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—This chignon, which 
is arranged over crépés, is formed by 
a heavy braid, whieh is inclosed in 
short curls on each side; at the back 
of the neck, under the braid, are two 
short curls. The middle part of the 
front hair is arranged in two puffs, 










which are fastened in the 
manner shown by the il- 
lustration, and surround- 
ed with bunches of short 
curls. The front hair is 
combed back over crépés 
on the sides. 





DOING TOO MUCH. 


OING too much con- 
sists in doing more 
than we are able to bear. It is over-taxing ourselves so that nature 
is unable to repair the waste and refit herself for the next task. Vital 
power is thus gradually abated, and the energies wear out in prema- 
ture decay. No precise measure can be adopted for every man’s work. 
What is oyer-exertion for one is not over-exertion for another. But 
any person of ordinary intelligence can tell when he is putting too 
great a strain upon his powers, for due warning is always given, and 











































Fic. 8. 
HAIR DRESSING. 


whether soul or body is the immediate sufferer, there is much expostulation with 
the offender before vengeance inflicts punishment. 

There are many. ways of doing too much, It is not so much the kind of work 
as the quantity, and especially its tax upon the will, that determines the injurious- 
ness of excessive labor. One may overtask his muscular system, may omit nec- 
essary exercise and recreation, may deny himself seascnable sleep, and so pros- 
trate his physical strength. Most ¢ases of overwork, however, are fom 
such as make hea 


nerves. The sensi 





id among 
vy drafts on the 
ilities may do 
too much, the acquiring faculties of 
the student may do too much, the 
creative intellect may do too much, 
and im each of these ways the brain 
may be enfeebled and finally worn 
out before its appointed time. 

‘The brain is wonderfully suscepti- 
ble to habit, and it responds with ap- 
parent ease and ready eagerness to 
the demands made on its ability. 
‘Thinkers are fascinated with their 
growing power. Students who are 
making rapid progress are generally 
blinded to the mischief gomg on 
within. ‘The momentum of interest 
and activity increases, the sense of 
intellectual freedom is more buoyant, 
the feeling of enhanced force intoxi- 
cates, so that the complaining nerves 
and rebelling blood are scareely no- 
ticed. Fullness in the bldod-vessels 
of the head occurs, nervous- 
ness, wakefulness, and the 
like. If not heeded a shock 
is soon received, and, unless 
much care is taken, permanent 
harm is done. ‘The difficulty 
in arresting the evil, if it once 
begin, is in getting the will to 
act promptly and firmly. Stu- 

Fie. 2. dents and all others who exert 

their minds constantly and la- 

boriously find it hard to detach their thoughts from subjects engrossing their atten- 
tion. Sometimes they lose all self-control, the topics under investigation cling to 
them, and, do what they will, the favorite pursuit haunts their imagination. A 
sort of inertia drives them on. Unbend they can not. Suggestions and images 
arise automatically, and they continue to think even when asleep. In such cases 
the mind is on the highway to ruin. Disease has commenced. ‘To sum up all in 
a word, the mind has ‘‘ broke Joose” from the man. ‘The mun is not quite himself. 
And then, unless the evil be arrested, 
come the long train of disquietudes, 
morbid states of the organ of thouglit, 
confusions and perplexities, imaginary 
ills, disorganization of the brain or 
the wearing out of the vascular sys- 
tem, and, perchance, insanity or 
suicide. 









































The history of literature 
abounds with illustrations of 
over-taxed intellects. The fate 
of Leland, Blanchard, Kirke 
White is well known. States- 
men, too, like Count Branden- 

‘ burg of Prussia and Prince 
Fig. 7. ; Schwartzenberg of Austria fell 
‘| victims to overwrought brains. 
But the evil is not confinéd to those who professedly are great thinkers. 
Every day the complicati8ns of business, and the consequent. struggles 
for success are increasing. Civilization in its more artificial aspects 
is exacting severe penalties of men and women. Not only trade but 
private life has its tax for the nerves. The over - excitements of fash- 
ion have their sad victims as well as the pen and the studio; and it 
is melancholy to think that we are multiplying our ways of dying even 
more rapidly than we are expanding our ways of living. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
Att the flowers are fully blown, 
All the grass is newly mown, 
Prithee, ‘tis a pity quite 
Thus to sit from morn till night— 
With a heart in nowise light— 
Sit and draw a tedious thread 
Just to earn my daily bread ; 
Weave it in and out again 
In perplexing pattern, when 
I would so much rather follow 
Yonder heedless-hearted swallow! 
Oh, what happy thoughts will come 
When the day is nearly done! 
What inviting hopes will rise 
When the dawn impearis the skies— 
Hopes that fail and thoughts that fly 
When the sun has mounted high, 
While beneath my finger grows 
Heart’s-ease and the pale primrose, 
Unto which no wind that blows, 
Summer rains or drifting snows, 
Any ruin can disclose! 
While I trace these clinging vines— 
Clematis and jessamines, 
And the freakish Wandering Jew, 
With the gadding ivy too— 
While I draw my needle out 
Straight I lose what I'm about, 
And the fields I used to know 
All their feathery reaches show ; 
Blue-eyed grasses interspersed, 
With dandelions gone to seed, 
Which I used to think, at first, 
Knew if any one had need 
Of the love that I could give, 
Of the life that I could live. 
But there can be none 80 poor, 
Asking alms beside my door, 
As I sit and shape my flowers, 
Through the lonesome, lonesome hours, 





In those fields we strolled together, 
He and I; no matter whether 

All the sky was overcast, 

Or the wailing autumn blast 

Swept us like a ghost, unguessed, 

As we walked among the blessed, 

And spoke no word, while my heart stirred 
With sweet emotions unexpressed, 
And ali the world was fair, I ween— 
Till presently there came between 

Us two, a third; I quite forget 
Sometimes» Here waits my violet— 
One, two—its leaves already wet ; 

For now that all the flowers are blown 
I sit and sigh and weep alone! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, May 22, 1869. 








DG Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of a great variety of Summer 
Bonnets, Parasols, Girls’ Dresses, Trimmings, 
Traveling Beds, Valises, Bags, Cups, Mirrors, 
etc. ; Smoking Caps, Crab-Napkins, etc., etc. 





TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
BREAKFAST. 


REAKFAST—we mean the genuine break- 
fast, not the déeuner a la fourchette, or lunch- 
eon—is the least ceremonious of meals, By com- 
mon consent many of the usual table formalities 
are dispensed with on this occasion, ‘Though in 
a well-regulated family, for the sake of inculca- 
ting order and punctuality, the attendance of 
each member may be required at a fixed hour, 
there is generally a wide discretion left to every 
one else in regard to the time of his sitting down 
to breakfast. 

At this informal repast each person is left 
free within certain limits to consult exclusive- 
ly his own convenience. In the great country 
houses of Europe, where a very ceremonious 
hospitality is kept up, the breakfast is deemed 
so far an exception to the general law of strict 
observance that it is served to the guests, as it 
might be to so many travelers at an inn, at any 
hour of the morning, in the dining-hall, or even 
in their own rooms. 

It is not expected that there should be a 
gathering in the drawing-room or elsewhere 
of the whole party, and a simultaneous move- 
ment to the breakfast-table. The well-mar- 
shaled procession usual at dinner may be and 
is generally dispensed with. The distinctions 
of rank and age are not recognized, and the 
laughing child may teke precedence of the 
gravest dignitary. Each one in fact is al- 
lowed to drop in when and how he may. The 
presence of even the host and hostess is not 
exacted, although where there is a household 
of children requiring the discipline of order 
and punctuality, no parent should fail to set 
the example of regular observance of the hour 
of breakfast as of every other meal. 

The breakfast-table should be, in accordance 
with the i of the repast, very 
simply dressed, The damask table-cloth and 
the service of white china, the shining urn or 
kettle, the pat of butter with its crystal of ice, 
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symmetrically arranged, have in themselves a 
freshness very enticing toa morning appetite. 
The oval table is both more pleasing to the eye 
and convenient for use. ‘The centre should al- 
ways be adorned with flowers if they can be ob- 
tained, or by fruit when in season. The dame 
of the house takes her place at the head or the 
side of the table, and before her she has the tray 
with the various vessels for preparing the usual 
domestic beverages—tea and coffee, These to 
be good should be made up stairs just before 
they are served. The old-fashioned urn, which 
was a huge, ugly, funereal thing, darkening the 
whole table with its solemn bulk, and eclipsing 
the blooming face of the matron, has given 
way, fortunately, to a more graceful tea-kettle 
of bronze. This shouid be placed on the ta- 
ble in front or at the side of the tray, and may 
be kept boiling during the whole meal by means 
of its alcoholic lamp. ‘The hot water should be 
freely used, not so much to temper the tea and 
coffee as to rinse out the cups. The slop-bowl 
is, moreover, a necessary vessel, which, howev- 
er, is too often wanting. Fastidious people 
don’t care to see the jetsons and flotsons of 
their first cups floating in their second. We 
need hardly say that Dr. Johnson’s mode of 
helping the sugar is not recognized by nice 
people as the proper one, any more than it 
was by Mrs. Thrale, who, as we recollect, or- 
dered the bowl to be taken away after the 
learned lexicographer had dipped his inky fin- 
gers into it. The old fellow, it is true, took 
this lesson of cleanliness very ungratefully, and 
threw, with a demonstrative but illogical spite, 
one of Mrs. Thrale’s best china cups into the 
fire, saying that if the one vessel was unfit for 
use after his fingers had been in it, the other, 
once touched by his lips, was equally so. In 
France, where they are not always as reserved 
in the use of their hands as they might be, the 
dames not seldom thrust them into the sugar- 
basins, This French fashion we can not rec- 
ommend for adoption into this country. 

It is not customary for fastidious people to 
accept of more than two cups of tea or coffee ; 
but we do not know why good-breeding, though 
moderation and temperance in all things is one 
of its cardinal principles, should confine itself 
precisely to that number. Dr. Johnson used 
to take a score or more at a single sitting. It 
has always been recognized as a symbol—the 
origin of which we do not pretend to know—of 
having had enough when the drinker leaves his 
spoon in the tea or coffee cup, and of his want- 
ing more when it is left in the saucer, We 
would advise, however, our hospitable dames 
not to rely too much upon such indications. 
{t is a convenience, and is, moreover, the fash- 
ion, first set, it is said, by no less a 
than Queen Victoria, to place the whole loaf of 
bread on the table with a large knife by its side. 

The breakfast to suit a morning appetite, 
which, though in a healthy person always brisk, 
is somewhat unsophisticated, should be com- 
posed of light and easily digestible food. No- 
thing is more suitable, therefore, than a farina- 
ceous diet. Bread, of course, in its various 
forms must constitute the staple; but, in addi- 
tion to these, the usual preparations of hominy 
and buckwheat are excellent breakfast articles. 
Butter and molasses with such food—the free 
use of which it is not uncommon to prohibit to 
children—fulfill, according to chemistry, an es- 
sential part in the ceremony of digestion and 
nutrition. Milk should always constitute a 
large proportion of the morning meal, not only 
of children, but of adults. Much of the vigor 
of muscle and brain of the Scotch has been at- 
tributed to their free use of oatmeal porridge 
and pease brose mixed with milk. 

We are no great advocates for a solid meat 
diet at the first meal of the day. In frosty 
weather a rasher of bacon, a sausage or two, 
conscientiously made, some white-fish, or a 
slice of cold meat may be well; but the hot 
steaks and chops had better be postponed for 
the more deliberate repasts. When cold meats, 
game, and meat pies, the remnants of a previ- 
ous feast, form part of the breakfast, it is con- 
sidered good taste to banish them to the side- 
board. The hacked joint or the ragged pastry 
of the day before would certainly not harmonize 
with the delicate freshness and neatness of a 
well-set breakfast-table. Eggs and fruit in 
their seasons are always de rigueur. In fact, the 
latter is more suitable food in the earlier than 
in the later part of the day. The old proverb 
says, ‘‘ Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night.” 

It is always considered good-breeding to get 
through the breakfast with as little formality of 
service as possible. ‘The well-bred on such oc- 
casions, whatever force they may have of flun- 
kies, dispense as far as possible with their pres- 
ence, and content themselves with a neatly-at- 
tired and unobtrusive maid, or a retiring valet 
who knows when to make a timely exit. 

The simplest costume is always regarded as 
the most becoming at breakfast. The matron 


should make her appearance in white cap and - 


early morning indoor dress, and the master of 
the house may present himself almost as he will, 
even in a shooting-jacket ; but never in morn- 
ing wrapper or slippers. ‘These are too sug- 
gestive of the sick-chamber. We incontinently 
put our fingers to our noses when we see them, 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Ppilosapher's Stone. 


Y DEAR ABSALOM,—My friend Peter 
Paul Pry called for me a few days since, 
and declared that the weather was so fine that 
it was a shame not to stroll out and behold the 
unfolding beauties of nature and of art. The 
early wisterias and the magnolias that bloom 
so bravely against the houses and in the little 
grass-plots of the city are irresistible to him, 
and I have often known him to be as wroth 
with their unhappy separation from the green- 
ness of the country as ever the poet was over 
the exile of Erin; and I have known him to 
whisper to that splendid wisteria on the corner 
of—which-tieth Street is it?—‘‘Let Mrs. Jel- 
laby sigh for the woes of Boriboolah Gah, I 
will sigh for you, my proud, magnificent cap- 
tive!” 

**Don’t you suppose,” said he, as we stopped 
admiring before his favorite, ‘‘ that it conscious- 
ly longs for the country ?” 

“Hasn't it sunshine and admiration here?” I 
answered, ‘Step into any of these fine draw- 
ing-rooms and ask the loveliest flowers there if 
they are not enough.” 

Mr. Pry shook his head doubtfully, and we 
moved on. 

“*Well, well,” he said presently, in a half- 
contemplative way, ‘‘I suppose if it were in the 
garden of Alcina the wisteria might be won- 
dering and wistfully longing to be sunning it- 
self against this house.” 

It was at this point that David Whaler pass- 
ed us sauntering up the Avenue. He had that 
half-weary look which all people have who know 
that when they get home they may find an in- 
vitation to the Pound or Hundredweight din- 
ners lying in wait for them, 

** Now there,” said Pry, “is a philosopher 
who has found the philosopher’s stone, and who 
is not in the least elated. The truth is, I imag- 
ine, he would like any stone upon the sea-shore 
quite as well.” 

My friend went on smiling quietly, and as I 
could see, I confess, no especial point to his ob- 
servation, I remarked that the philosopher's 
stone was a very natural superstition, and that 
a very agreeable allegorical explanation of it 
had been lately published in— 

“Yes, but the superstition is as lively as 
ever,” answered Mr. Pry ; ‘and there are more 
people to-day in this city who laugh at the 
search for the philosopher’s stone while they are 
searching for it than there were soldiers fight- 
ing for independence in the Revolution. Be- 
sides, there are plenty who find it.” 

As usual, my good friend volunteered no ex- 
planation, and we walked steadily but slowly 
along. I think that I understand what he 
meant, and I am sure that I agree with him. 
What was the search for the philosopher’s stone 
but the effort to find an agent that would turn 
every thing into gold? How the eager youth 
put every thing into the crucible—hope, love, 
time, happiness, life! And how the tottering 
old man saw nothing but slag and refuse just 
as his eyes closed in death! Itis only a name. 
De te, you know; it is of you, under another 
name, that the direful tale is told. For my 
part I know nothing more comical than the 
grave air with which learned scholars ponder 
over the Greek legends or those of any nation, 
aud then shake their heads and wisely say: 
“There was a deep meaning in all this!” 
Why, there was nothing else in it! Does the 
excellent scholar suppose that Pericles believed 
in a veritable wood-nymph, believed that a vis- 
ible Apollo chased a palpable Daphne any more 
than Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Sumner believe it? 
Apollo and Daphne were figures of speech, fig- 
ures of the fancy. The good Demos believed 
in their reality, you think. Very possibly, 
just as the good Demos to-day believes in a 
Satan with hoofs and a tail, and fancies a huge 
self-feeding fire burning expressly to consume 
those who do not believe in it. But do you? 
Do you suppose that Peter Paul Pry believes 
it? 

I went last week to the famous wedding, and 
what a pretty sight itwas! Yet I wish I could 
school my mind to a better conduct on such 
occasions, What should I do when the brill- 
jant party came rustling and fragrant up the 
aisle but fall to thinking of ever so many poor 
people who were to have no dinner that day! 
I make no excuse for such reflections, I mere- 
ly confess them, as I confess that I wonder why 
the horse doesn’t kick over the brutal driver 
who abuses him; and that I look with admira- 
tion upon the forbearance of many a domestic. 
There was the mother of the bride, who had, I 
may say, lived to see this day. All the efforts 
of twenty years had been consecrated to this 
grand alliance ; for I beg you to remember that 
the bridegroom was no other than young Penny- 

weight. Early and late, first and last, this good 
mother had laid her plans with sole reference 
to this result. What judicious acquaintances 
she had made! How carefully she had studied 
fashions, habits, the comme i/ faut! How zeal- 
ously she had trained this plant to bloom pre- 
cisely in one spot, and in that spot it was now 
to bloom! I am sure that I don’t recall any 
haggard Greybeard who toiled more painfully 





over his crucible than this mamma; and behold 
here at length, the world admiring, “I, Dross 





Pennyweight, take you, sweet Marjoram, to be 
my wedded wife.” 

Whatever Greybeard put into his crucible 
mamma has put into hers, Yes, and whatever 
he found in it at last, that will she also find. 
Her philosopher's stone was a fine match for 
her daughter, What is her difficulty—final, 
fatal difficulty? That she doesn’t know what a 
fine match is, What was Greybeard’s? That 
he did not know what gold is. The important 
point was always missed then, as it is missed 
now. It was not to find what would turn ey- 
ery thing into gold, but what would turn gold 
into a true value. I know several men who 
have found the philosopher's stone, and their 
names are familiar to you also, and to every 
body. They carry it somewhere between their 
fingers, and they can touch nothing which is 
not changed instantly into gold. ‘They are as 
much surrounded with it as Midas. It is a 
magic as marvelous as any that the poets ever 
feigned, Corn, cotton, sugar, tobacco, dry- 
goods, stocks, ships, railroads — they touch 
them —it is as miraculous as the Bishop's 
touch, as the King’s—for instantly they are 
transformed. I really believe if one of these 
magicians should take in hand the CI for- 
bear to mention the name of the unhappy peri- 
odical that will instantly occur to you), it would 
turn into a gold mine, 

Very well, my good friend, look at those 
magicians nearer. They have done what so 
many and many spent life and faith in yearn- 
ing and striving todo, They have found the 
philosopher's stone; and what do you think of 
it? They transmute every thing into the pre- 
cious metal; and what do you think of that? 
They are gold-creating Greybeards who were 
once poor boys; what have they gained, and 
what have they lost? How many of them have 
learned the further: art of changing gold into 
real values? Was it last Sunday that I heard 
the preacher say how hard it is for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven? I nowhere 
remember to have read or to have heard how 
hard it is to find the philosopher's stone. Why, 
this diamonded mamma had it at the moment 
the organ was playing the lovely melody from 
Genevieve as the happy paif retired from the altar 
and stepped into the carriage to drive away to 
a life of unspeakable bliss. I say unspeakable 
bliss, because, of course, a mother does not de- 
vote all her energy, her time, her very soul, to 
endow her daughter with any thing else. Yes, 
she has clutched the philosopher's stone, She 
has secured the gold. Oh my! you and Peter 
Paul Pry and I, dear Absalom, know Dross 
Pennyweight. Do we think that she is likely 
to turn her gold into something valuable? 

I don’t praise poverty. It does not follow 
because I advise my young friends to keep out 
of the fire that I mean to exhort them to 
drown themselves. Ihave seen too many gen- 
erous natures pained and straitened by hard cir- 
cumstances, sometimes embittered, sometimes 
broken, to pretend to think it a fine thing to be 
very poor. ‘The instinct of enlightened man is 
against poverty, The aspiration of civilization 
is toward kindlier conditions for all, But, Ab- 
salom, it is not the power to make the gold, 
merely or chiefly, it is the power to use it well 
that civilization will teach us—or it is a deceit. 
You may go out of the church in which we met 
for the wedding, you may traverse acres of 
splendid dwellings in this very city, and you 
will find that the philosopher’s stone is as com- 
mon as French china, And those who have 
found it use it. They are perpetually trans- 
muting every thing with it. All this luxurious, 
this astoundingly glittering life—these jewels, 
equipages, balls, dinners, they are all the work 
of the philosopher’s stone. ‘They are the forms 
into which the transmutation falls. 

Sometimes I go to that very church on Sun- 
days to hear what kind of truth is preached to 
those who have found the philosopher's stone. 
And what do you suppose it generally is? It 
is a tender exhortation that those who have 
been blessed shall remember the-———they don’t 
say the cursed, but the needy. Ihave heard 
sweet sermons preached at the old baldheads of 
the kind of which I spoke, upon the duty of 
casting their bread upon the waters, and the 
mellifluous discourse rolled off them like a sun- 
shower off ducks’ backs. I wish that Brothers 
Smooth-tongue and Facing-both-ways would ex- 
change with the Reverend Doctor John Knox, 
and let him pommel the pulpit a little, and drop 
hot shot, not a dulcet drip of honey, upon those 
heads below. ; 

I think that I should hear him say to the 
brethren that there was one straight, open, direct 
road in which they were to walk; one palpable 
duty that they must do. They must abolish 
this wild luxury, this perilous magnificence, 
They must know that in this social extravagance 
the ruin of nations begins, and that modesty 
and moderation in expense are not less impera- 
tive than in the indulgence of every other de- 
sire, ‘* Your life,” I hear him thunder, ‘‘ feeds 
the mad passion for getting money. You are 
making the true delights of the soul impossible 
to your children, You are holding up to them 








Circe’s palace and banquet as the ideal of life— 
and when they wallow as Circe’s guests you may 
behold your own work. You have found, men 
and brethren, the philosopher’s stone. You 
touch what you will and it becomes gold. In 
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God's name, see the terrible truth that that gold 
is touching your souls, and they are becoming 
dross.” 

I suppose Dr. Knox would not be invited into 
that pulpit again. For there are proprieties, 
you know. A late famous lawyer said that he 
enjoyed going to church because he heard no- 
thing that reminded him of the week. Proba- 
bly he didn’t care to be reminded of the week. 
He came for rest. He wished to be lulled with 
pleasant words—and to be warned against the 
hoof and horns and huge fire of which we spoke, 
but in general terms—and in no manner that 
should trouble him when the week began again. 
Peter Paul Pry says that he means to ask the 
High Sheriff of New York for the moral statist- 
ics of Monday, as compared with the rest of the 
week. Is the moral atmosphere a little purer 
for the previous day’s purgation ? 

So, dear Absalom, if vou mean to take the 
philosopher’s stone upon the journey, keep an 
eye upon it, and see that it does not take you 
instead, Yours, 

Aw Otp Bacueor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS, 

T an opening of summer bonnets black lace, 

embroidered tulle, and light aerophane crape 
were the materials most used. ‘These diaphanous 
gauzes are lightly puffed over lace frames made 
in the shapes hitherto described. A high putf 
crossing the centre of the bonnet from ear to 
ear is tound to be more generally becoming than 
a formidable coronet immediately over the fore- 
head. ‘The front of the bonnet fits the head close- 
ly, and an edging of blonde falls over the créés, 
‘This partakes of the Watteau style, and, with 
the large Greek straws, forms the conspicuous 
features of the season. 

Black lace bonnets, as we have remarked be- 
fore, are the most stylish and serviceable for sum- 
mer wear, A sensible plan of the Parisian mil- 
liners is to send home with black lace bonnets an 
aigrette and flower spray of each leading color, 
so that the purchaser may adapt her bonnet to 
any costume. White flowers amidst black lace 
are much admired, A French bonnet of fine 
Chantilly lace has a coronet of half-blown pond 
lilies, with buds and thick dark green leaves. 
Price $50. Another at $40, also of Chantilly, 
with a coronet of satin pansies, was ordered by a 
branette of brilliant complexion, to wear with a 
suit of black gros grain on which were facings of 
purple satin. For young ladies black embroid- 
ered tulle is trimmed with shaded roses and vines 
of tiny buds not yet open. 

Milliners too often fail to provide handsome 
bonnets for old ladies. A bonnet worthy of de- 
scription is valued at $75, and designed for a 
lady of sixty-five years, It is entirely black, a 
coiffure of finest Chantilly over a large close 
frame, with cap-crown stiffened to give the ap- 
pearance of being filled with hair. A full ruche 
of lace surrounds the face, and exquisite jet flow- 
ers form a kind of coronet. Strings of narrow 
gros grain ribbon. Another bonnet of black Nea- 
politan has a bag crown of silk, with embroidered 
tulle in front and fall of lace behind. 

An elegant bridal bonnet is white crape lisse 
puffed beneath blonde lace. A white lily is erect 
on the left side. ‘The coronet is an ostrich plume. 
Short strings formed of a blonde barbe and gros 
grain piping and bow. For a youthful bride is a 
simple white blonde without lace, a large rose in 
the centre with drooping side sprays. Price $22. 
Another of embroidered tulle has a wreath of 
wild roses shading into pink. 

Delicate gray crape with blonde lace and pink 
roses makes a lovely bonnet in the Watteau colors. 
A Havana brown crape with yellow chrysanthe- 
mums and black lace is handsome for a middle- 
aged lady. For a girl of sixteen is a lapis blue 
crape with pleated coronet surmounted by white 
marguerites. Wide malines fall fastened at the 
side, the ends thrown over the shoulder in care- 
less, girlish fashion. Price $20. An elastic 
loop and button beneath the chignon keeps the 
bonnets in position, 


CHIGNONS AND CURLS. 


Chignons are still worn high; but coiffeurs talk 
of a return to classic styles. As will be seen from 
our illustrations, the front hair is arranged in 
large, natural-looking waves instead of being 
tightly crimped. Thick plaited coronets are 
placed in front of the chignon, leaving but little 
room for crépés. Regular waterfalls, permanent- 
ly crimped by boiling, are stylish, light, and com- 
fortable to wear. When smooth chignons are 
preferred, tresses of straight hair are braided over 
the crimped tresses, making a much lighter chi- 
gnon than if any other padding were used. Curls 
of all kinds are worn; short, frizzed curls on the 
forehead ; light, airy curls drooping over the 
chignon ; a string of curls down the centre; and 
long, thick ringlets at the side and beneath. $3 
buy a set of curls for the top of the chignon. 

False hair advances in price with the demand. 
A dark brown switch costs $60. It weighs five 
ounces, and is made of even hair, thirty-one 
inches long, mounted on a very short stem. <A 
braid of twenty-six inches is sold for $21. Light 
hair is still more expensive, since it has become 
the fashionable color, ‘The caprice for blonde 
hair continues. The best hair-dressers refuse to 
apply the coloring lotion, as the process is dis- 
agreeable, and often attended with injurious re- 
sults, 

An experienced hair-dresser says, the best 
thing for cleansing the hair is the yoke of an egg 
applied with a brush, the scalp being afterward 
thoroughly bathed with clear water. Ammonia 
in water is also very cleansing, but we are in- 

ined te believe it turns the hair gray. 
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of the nostrums sold as pomade have lead in 
them and are deleterious. Beef’s marrow, pre- 
pared at home, is innocent and serves the pur- 
pose effectually. Long hair that has become 
tangled during illness is in no danger of coming 
out if the patient has not had much fever. Moist- 
en it with a little ammonia in water, and comb 
out the tangles gradually. This should be done 
by another person as it is almost impossible to 
comb the hair one’s self without breaking it A 
simple remedy, but nothing else is so effective. 
Do not sacrifice handsome hair when a little care 
and time will make it all straight again. 


BRIDAL DRESSES. 


At the weddings that have taken place since 
Easter the extremes of extravagance and sim- 
plicity have been displayed in the brides’ dresses, 
A white satin dress imported from Paris and re- 
modeled here had a train three yards long, the 
skirt measuring seven yards in width. Many 
folds of satin trimmed the skirt. Over this was 
a long tulle skirt and a puffed satin panier edged 
with a ten-inch flounce of point lace headed by a 
vine of orange-buds. The veil was the point 
lace mantle furnished with the lace trousseau. 

A much simpler dress was of white corded 
silk, the graceful trained skirt untrimmed; the 
square corsage, sleeves, and sash bordered by 
pleated frills of tulle, amidst which was some 
rare old point lace that had been worn by the 
bride’s grandmother, ‘Tulle veil with coronet 
of orange blossoms. 

A dress for a quiet morning wedding at home 
was of pearl-colored silk. The waist was half 
high, rounding in the neck, square basque fronts, 
and two long pointed puffs behind. Flat crape 
ruches of the color of the silk were pleated across 
the basque front. Bretelles, cavalier cuffs, and 
the border of the panier were formed of crape 
fuches and the most exquisitely fine Valenciennes 
lace five inches wide. Long tulle veil with wreath 
of clematis. A Chambery gauze dress, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, was made for a bride 
in mourning—an inexpensive dress, as the lus- 
trous material did not require a silk under-skirt. 
A dress in refined taste was worn by a youthful 
bride, the daughter o. a clergyman. It was soft 
white mull trimmed with lace and embroidery. 
“The only ornaments were fresh fragrant flowers. 

Swiss muslin, organdy, and grenadine dresses, 
with colored satin paniers, are worn by bride- 
maids. 

DRESS GOODS. 


On looking over a stock of goods just opened 
we find many beautiful new materials. A summer 
velours for traveling dresses is light gray with 
tartan stripes for the under-skirt, the over dress 
to be solid gray. Any number of yards is sold 
at $1 a yard, a preferable plan to buying suit 
patterns that sometimes are scant of material. A 
pongee of light quality is finished to imitate Can- 
ton crape. It is in nankeen pale green, and sil- 
ver color with fine gloss. Five-eighths wide at 
$1 50 a yard. Thick steel-gray pongees are 
$2 40. Summer poplins of glossy silk and lin- 
en, white cross-barred with a color, are $1 75. 
‘These are made into children’s dresses, trimmed 
with ribbons of solid color. Blue and white 
glacé poplins are shown for misses, and a fine 
quality of goat’s hair in changeable colors for 
summer suits, 

Grenadine robes, black with brocaded borders 
of blue and oak-colored leaves, or with over 
dresses dotted with rose-buds, are sold unmade 
for $40. Lighter grenadines of bright color and 
white in small checks, with pattern flounces for 
short skirt and tunic, are $30. White or black 
genadines with dashes of color are 75 cents a 
yard. Changeable gaze de Chambery is $2 75 
a yard. Green is shot with white, currant red 
with gray, violet with primrose. 

Kid gloves are imported in bright colors to 
match gay summer suits. China blue, apple 
green, violet, and even rose pink with black or 
white welts at the wrist and scalloped volants 
fastened by two clasps. Price $2 50 a pair. 

Fresh looking lawn robes for the house are 
sold for $4. The bright colors seem firmly set, 
but merchants do not guarantee them. ‘Twelve 
yards are furnished, eight in line stripes of color 
on white, for waist, sleeves, and over-skirt, and 
four of horizontal stripes to form small flounces 
on a demi-trained under-skirt of white muslin. 
Corded organdies in chintz stripes are fifty cents 
a yard. 

READY-MADE DRESSES. 


White muslin dresses will be the first choice 
for summer evenings. So elaborate are they that 
scarcely a vestige of their old-time simplicity re- 
mains. A Swiss muslin, made inthe most beau- 
tiful manner, will serve fora model. ‘The train 
is bordered with three fluted ruffles a finger deep. 
Above these are vandykes of puffs and embroid- 
ery. The short over-skirt of six narrow gores 
puffed at the top and pointed below, is trimmed 
with six ruffles. High puffed waist with Valen- 
ciennes ruff at the neck. Coat-sleeves with van- 
dyked puffs at top and bottom. 

A Swiss dress for a girl of twelve years has the 
waist and skirt formed entirely of medallions of 
Valenciennes and embroidery in alternate rows 
separated by fluted ruffles and lace, 

Strangers making transient visits to the city 
can purchase the skirts and paniers of silk dresses 
ready-made, the waist and sleeves being made to 
order ina few hours. A trained skirt of blue 
silk, shot with white, has a ten-inch flounce gath- 
ered and widely barred with white satin. Above 
this are three narrow ruffles. The panier of 
two puffs of silk, a width and a half in each 
puff, is caught up in the centre. Bows and 
sash ends. White crinoline gauze lines the pa- 
nier to keep the puffs bouffant. Plainer skirts 
are made in serviceable black silks and in stylish 
shades suitable for dinners at hotels. An excel- 
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street. The front width of the skirt should be 
puffed to the waist and dotted with satin bows. 
For dinner and afternoons in the house the wrap 
is dispensed with, and a tunic or court train is 
added. ‘This is merely three straight widths of 
silk sixty inches long, and a rounded side gore. 
It is fastened on with a belt beginning at the 
front seams, and is trimmed with puffing to 
match the under-skirt. 


SUMMER MILLINERY. 


Ladies who are their own milliners should use 
lace frames for summer bonnets. Different 
shapes in black and white net cost thirty cents 
each. Fanchons of gray or Havana brown straw 
for traveling bonnets are sold for $1 25. Two 
dollars buy a stylish crimped straw black and 
white mixed. Heavy Milan braidsare $3. Old 
ladies’ bonnets of black or gray Neapolitan are 
$125. ‘Ve fashionable shepherdess hat in white 
crinoline is $2. Sailor hats of black braid edged 
with Tuscan straw are $2 50. Sun hats of brown 
straw for the country have wide fluted brims. 
Price $1 75. Coarse brown flats, so pliable that 
they may be carried in a carpet-bag, are only 
75 cents. 

Sash ribbons with Roman bars and tartan 
stripes are from $2 to $4 a yard according to 
width. Fringed sashes three yards long, white 
with blue or pink satin bar, or black with Roman 
bars, are $12. Very good ribbons, three-six- 
teenths of a yard wide, are sold in black and in 
solid colors for children’s sashes at $1 25. They 
have cord edges. 

Coronets of scarlet berries are chosen for trim- 
ming black lace and straw bonnets. A pretty 
one of winter-green berries with ivy leaves is sold 
for $3 50. Cherries and currants are used, and 
look prettier than one would suppose. Sprays 
of the finest flowers, with trailing vines, are 
bought for $3 or $4. Among these is a large 
artemisia with vine of fern leaves; field clusters 
of tiny flowers of every hue; a Bengal rose with 
buds for $4 ; a mignonnette wreath for $3 ; feath- 
ery grasses with a humming-bird in the centre 
$3. A coronet of pale green elder blossoms with 
a cluster of shaded roses, enough trimming for 
any bonnet, is $6. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; Pace; and Hamittron; and 
Braireau; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James 
M‘Creery & Co.; and Jounson, Burns, & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. SyLtvester Mowry arrived in this city 
last week in nine days and a half from San Fran- 
cisco by the Pacific Railroad—the shortest trip, 
at that time, on record between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Only fifty odd miles of staging. The 
balance by rail. 

—Madame Domergve, at Paris, has passed an 
examination which entitles her to be an apothe- 
cary—the first instance of the kind that has been 
permitted in France. 

—One result of Anna Dickryson’s lecturing 
in Dubuque was to incite a young woman to join 
a tin shop for the acquisition of the art of tin- 
nery, in the hope of making it pay as a means 
of support. 

—Mr. TuurLow WEED goes into agriculture, 
having bought a snug farm on the bank of Can- 
andaigua Lake, where he can do a little farming, 
enjoy @ little fishing, have a little fun, read 
Dickens, and pass away the time nicely without 
aid from politicians or seekers for office. If he 
would only fill up a few leisure days by writing 
his reminiscences of men and things! Epwin 
CRroOsWELL at one time thought of preparing such 
a work, and may not have abandoned the idea. 
Of all the men who have lived in the State since 
it became a State, none have had so wide, so 
long, or so rich an experience, personally, as 
Mr. Weep and Mr. CROSWELL, and no two ex- 
ist within its borders more competent to put 
their recollections in print. They have been the 
Warwicks of Republicanism and Democracy, 
and are to-day men of far greater brain than the 
old original WARWICK himself. 

—The cost of a new spring dress for an out- 
door entertainment given by the Empress Eu- 
GENIE is about fifty thousand francs; at all 
events the dresses, at a recent féte champétre 
given by that lady, worn by the three graces of 
the Tuileries—the Marquise DE GaLLiret, the 
Princess DE METTERNICH, and the Countess DE 
PourRTALES, cost together upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. 

—Portraits, originals, of NELL Gwynne, VILL- 
1ERs, DEAN Swirt, GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES, 
and other old-time celebrities, were recently sold 
at the auction of the effects of the defunct Mar- 
Quis OF HasTINGs. 

—Sims Reeves’s popularity in London as a 
tenor may be inferred from the fact that, at the 
Good-Friday concert at the Crystal Palace, 5371 
persons paid their money to hear him warble 
four or five pieces. 8. R. gets a higher price 
than any other tenor in the English market. 

—Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT, the Commodore’s 
eldest son (he is very proud of this eldest son), 
has been quite yom of late, and for a time 
will be obliged to forego all business occupa- 
tion, and devote some months to a trip abroad, 
where it is hoped he may regain his health. 
Young Mr. V. is not a demonstrative or fast 
young man, but possesses great good-sense and 
superior administrative ability. 

—M. Jutes Favre, the eminent member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, illustrated, in 
his place in the Chambers, quite recently, that 
there is no such thing in France as liberty (as 
we Yankees understand it), by the following af- 
fecting romance in little: A young Parisian lady, 
a distinguished artist, who had received a prize 
at the Exhibition, and is a person of entire re- 
spectability, made a visit to Brittany, to sketch 
and rusticate. In a village there a ragged old 
woman threw herself on her knees beiore the 
tourist and claimed her as her daughter. A po- 
liceman arrested, not the crazy, but the sane 
woman, and the local justice demanded her cer- 
tifieate of birth. As she did not carry this or 
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she was ordered to walk between two police- 
men to the town of L’Orient, thirty-five miles 
away. Having money, she was able to get per- 
mission to ride. In the superior court she was 
closely catechised, the papers she had obtained 
by this time from Paris were doubted, and she 
was kept in jail three days more. At last over 
a evidence of her identity obtained her 
release ; but all attempts to get redress were met 
only with ridicule. 

—The English lords are becoming more appre- 
ciative of American beauty and cleverness. A 
few days since the Rev. Dr. Apams’s church, 
Madison Square, was crowded with the beauty, 
wealth, and worth of that ‘‘ Nothing-to-Wear’ 
region, to witness the nuptials of Mr. Maury, 
son of Lord Maury, and nephew of the Duke of 
ALTHORP, and Miss MARIE Grane. a charming 
and et ae, lady, well known in the higher 
circles of New York society. A fine selection 
of unsabbatical but very popular operatic music 
was brilliantly executed by the organist of that 
stanch and rigid old Presbyterian church prior 
to thecommencement of the marriage ceremony. 
The wedding party consisted of seven beautiful 
young ladies who attended the bride, and the 
same number of groomsmen. The bridemaids, 
led by the bride, entered the church by the mid- 
dle aisle, the groom and groomsmen by the side 
aisle, and meeting them at the altar. This, we 
are told, is the latest and most approved fashion. 
The bridal robe, which came from Paris, was of 
superb white satin, over which was an entire 
dress of magnificent round-point lace. It was 
made in accordance with the prevailing style— 
very low in the neck and with a very long train, 
perhaps four yards in length. The bridemaids’ 
dresses were gotten up in a similar style of ele- 
gance and magnificence to correspond. At the 
conclusion of the church ceremony the newly- 
married couple, together with a large number of 
relatives and friends, adjourned to the residence 
of the bride’s parents, in West Twenty-second 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, where a brilliant re- 
ception was held. The bride was the recipient 
of numerous gifts, some of which were quite 
handsome, especially a number sent from Europe. 

—The KING oF THE NETHERLANDS is not only 
a great admirer of the writings of Victor Hueo 
but has a great personal regard for him, and has 
repeatedly urged him to take up his residence at 
Amsterdam or the Hague. M. Hveo entertains 
a kind of admiration for the staid habits of ye 
Dutch, and speaks with enthusiasm of his tray 
els in their country. 

—The Hon. J. W. Menarp, the first colored 
man who has ever been elected to Congress, has 
commenced the publication of a radical semi- 
weekly journal in New Orleans. 

—GEORGE SAND was recently offered the man- 
aging editorship of a new Paris daily at a very 
large salary, but declined, saying she needed re- 
pose, ' 

—Queen VicTorta’s daughter, the Princess 
Louise, is to be married in July next to the 
Prince RoyaL of Denmark, after which the 
Princess BEATRICE will be the Queen’s only un- 
married daughter. 

—The latest notable fashionable suecess in 
Paris was the grand ball given by the Chinese 
Embassy, at which Mrs. BuRLINGAME wore a 
magnificent dress of a golden-yellow tinge, which 
became her very much. This American lady has 
been what the French call a grand success in Par- 
is, and the voice of fashion and the beau monde is 
unanimous in chanting her praises. She has 
just. that ‘‘fine”’ (not fine) expression of intelli- 
gence and spirituality which all French people 
esteem and appreciate so highly—far beyond 
mere good looks—and about which Frenchmen 
absolutely rave. ‘‘If the Chinese minister rep- 
resents the Celestial Sun,” said a much deeora- 
ted French official, ‘‘Madame l’ Ambassadrice 
represents the Celestial Moon, and for once the 
lesser light quite eclipses the greater.” 

—ANNIE CAMPBELL, of Glengarry, has arrived 
at the great age of 126 years, and is as active and 
diligent in her duties as many a woman of 60, 
having frequently, during the past season, milk- 
ed as many as twelve cows daily. For fifty years 
she lived as servant in the family of Joun Mur- 
RAY. During her life she has never had occa- 
sion to consult a doctor nor take a drop of med- 
icine, which last is a good thing not to take. 
She is a kindly person and very hospitable. But 
how old! 

—Mr. Grorce RiPtey, the veteran literary 
editor of the Tribune, goes shortly to Europe. 
We believe he has been longer, continuously, in 
charge of the literary department of that journal 
than any literary editor of any other paper in the 
country. With the single exception of Mr. 
GREELEY, he is the only one remaining of its 
original editors or publishers. 

—M. PoNTCHERY, a wealthy negro of Port-au- 
Prince, is one of the sensations of the hour at 
Paris. He lives in one of the finest houses on 
the Chaussée d’ Antin, keeps half a dozen white 
servants, was invited last winter to all M. Rov- 
HEk’S partics, and mingles on terms of perfect 
equality with the most aristocratic families of 
France. 

—NAPOLEON THE THIRD confides most of the 
details of government work to his secretaries, 
especially the matter of pardons. All applica- 
tions of this sort are referred to the Minister of 
Justice, and the Emperor invariably contirms 
his decisions. King Witt1am of Prussia, on 
the contrary, studies all such cases with the ut- 
mostcare. FRaNcIs JOsEPH and Victor EMAn- 
UEL have lately displayed great aversion to sign- 
ing any more death warrants; so that fewer 

persons are nowadays executed in Austria and 
taly than in any other European countries. 

—Ye Boston critics pronounce Miss Kare 
Fie.p to be in all respects superior to ANNA 
DICKINSON as a lecturer. With more natural 
ability and greater culture than A. D., she has 
a more pleasing and impressive style of speak- 
ing. Besides, while advocating reforms, she as- 
saileth not individuals. 

—Mr. Rosert BucHanan’s readings from his 
own poems have proved very successful, in 
London, scarcely less so than the readings of 
Mr. DIcKENs. 

—Colonel CHartes O. Rocrrs, who died re- 
cently in Boston, is the first American news- 
paper man who has died worth a million. He 
came to Boston less than thirty years ago, and 
went to work at a salary of $12 per week. He 
managed the Boston Journal with marked suc- 
cess, bringing it up from a very small concern 
to be one of the most influential and prosperous 
journals of the country. He w 1 





as a generous 


man, pleasant and genial, and beloyed by all 
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Lace Cover for Parasol. 

Lieut silk parasols that have become somewhat 
soiled by use may be covered with black lace or 
tulle embroidered with silk. For this a circular 
piece of lace of the size of the parasol is re- 
quired, which is worked with black silk in the 
manner shown by the illustration, the pattern 
having been previously drawn on paper and 
laid underneath. The lace is worked with 
medium sewing silk. With the thread 
double work, first, the contours of the 
single parts, after which fill in the 
leaves, flowers, and arabesques, work- 
ing with two, three, or four threads. 
The illustration gives an eighth of 
the design. Work the outer edge 
in button-hole stitch, and cut away 
the surplus lace. 


Knitted Garter. 

Tus garter is knitted with 
white knitting cotton, entire- 
ly plain in the round, and 
aiong the middle and the 
edges are crocheted a few 
rounds with red wool. 
Through the double ma- 
terial of the knitting is 
drawn a wide white 
elastic tape, and the 
garter is fastened 
witha steel buckle. 
Cast on twenty 
stitches, and knit 


1, the strip (see illustration); each of these rings 
4. counts 2 ds, and eight times alternately 1 pi- 
cot, 2 ds. 
Fig. 3.—This strip is formed of a piece of 
lace which is worked in point Russe, chain, 
button-hole, and in satin stitch of different 
colored silks; the straight chain stitch rows 
are worked with red and green, and the 
pointed lines with yellow sewing silk; 
the long stitches in the middle of the 
trimming are worked with blue, and 
the short cross stitches with yellow 
floss silk; for the leaf-like figures on 
the outer edge use red floss silk, 
and green sewing silk for edging 
these figures. 
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Trimming for Covers, 
Cushions, etc. 
Tuts trimming is used for 
covers and cushions, and 
may also serve as insertion 
for under-skirts, border 
for quilt covers, ete. The 
original is worked in but- 
ton-hole stitch on fine 
white muslin. First 
work the edges of the 
muslin in the man- 
ner shown by the il- 
lustration, and cut 
away the surplus 
material along 
the contours ; 
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this double garter cro- 
chet with red wool, al- 
ways alternately, 1 sc. 
(single crochet), 1 ch. 
(chain), -passing over 
the requisite number 
of stitches, On the middle stitches 
of the outside crochet two rounds with 
red wool as follows: Ist round. —Be- 
ginning at one end of the knitting, 

1 de. (double crochet) in the upper et se% 
vein of the middle row, 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the seeond , ° e* ata? 
stitch of the third row above the middle row, * 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. in the upper vein of the sixth fol- 
lowing stitch of the middle row, 1 sl. im the sixth fol- 
lowing stitch of the third following row above the mid- 
dle row. Repeat from >, so that five stitches space shall lie after every 
2 de. and after every sl. Having completed this round, turn the work 
and crochet a similar round, which must lie opposite the first round, 
and the de. must always be worked in the two free veins of the stitches 
of the middle row. Then draw 
an elastic tape, which must be 2 


inches shorter than the garter, Sites I Cade vou Pasasos 
: NECTION F ACE © E ARASOL. 
through it, fasten the ends, ee ee 


Trimming for 
Waists, Caps, Cra- 
vats, ete. 


Tue foundation of 
this trimming consists 
of small embroidered muslin squares 
set together with tatted squares. For 
making the tatted squares work, first, 
the middle rosette with two threads. 
Tie the two threads together, and work 
with one only a ring composed of 8 ds. (double stitches), 
1 p. (picot) one-seventh of an inch long, and 8 ds. ; 
close to this, turning the ring déwnward over the foun- 
dation thread, a scallop composed of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; 
then, in a similar manner, seven times alternately a ring 
and a scallop, but in working the rings always fasten to the picot of 
the first ring instead of forming a new picot. Having completed the 
last scallop, fasten the foundation thread to the first ring; at the point 
where it is drawn together tie both threads and cut them off. For 
the scalloped edge which sur- 
rounds the rosette work with 
one thread 5 ds., fasten to the 
picot of a scallop of the rosette 
and sew on the steel buckle. 5 ds., draw these up to within 

: : eta three-fifths of an inch space so as to form a scallop of the 
Trimmings for Parasols, Waisis, etc. form shown by the illustration; then work a similar scallop, 

Fig. 1.—This trimming consists of a straight strip of — which is fastened to the following scallop of the rosette ; work 
black silk lace of the width shown by the illustration, close to this a scallop composed of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds.; then 
which is worked with green filoselle silk, and cut in points — after a fifth of an inch space of thread a scallop like the pre- 
worked in button-hole stitch on the edge. The small ceding, which must be fastened to the picot of the middle 
tatted figures on the points are worked together with green _ ring instead of forming the former picot. The last two scal- 
filoselle silk ; each figure consists of 2 ds. (double stitches), lops. form the corner. Continue in this manffer, with the 
then five times alternately 1 picot, 2 ds. ; these figures are assistance of the illustration, till the scalloped edge is fin- 
repeated after sufficient space of thread, and are sewed ished. ‘Then tie together the beginning and end of the thread 
on the points (see illustration). and cut it Off. The embroidered 

Fig. 2.—A strip of black silk squares are worked on muslin in 
lace is worked on the outer edge the manner shown by the illustra- j 
with split violet filoselle silk, tion. Join the squares with but- Fig. 2.— TRIMMING ror Panasots, 
and edged with small tatted ton-hole stitches of white knitting Waists, ETC. 
figures worked with violet filoselle silk. ‘These tatted figures are worked cotton, in doing which lay the 
together with three-fifths of an inch space between, and consist each of edge of the material over on the under side, and cut away the muslin 
2 ds. and seven times alternately 1 picot, 2 ds. ; they are fastened on the along the button-hole stitch edge. ‘This is an extremely pretty and ef- 
outer edge by means of button-hole stitches of violet filoselle silk, at the fective trimming for cap crowns, chemise Russes, cravat ends, and other 
same time working over the connecting threads between the tatted fig- articles of lingerie. 
ures. Tatted rings of violet filoselle silk are sewed along the middle of 
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Crocheted Mat. 


Tus mat, which serves for lamps, glasses, etc., consists of ten triangular 
pieces. ‘These pieces are worked alternately with gray thread and red wool in 
ribbed crochet stitch, after which they are sewed together in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Begin each piece with a foundation of four stitches. Pass- 
ing over the last of these, crochet in the third and first each 1 sc. (single cro- § 
chet), but in the second 3 sc. Then crochet 1 ch. (chain), : 
tnrn the work, and crochet again in each stitch 1 se., but 
in the middle stitch 3 se. Continuing in this manner, how- 
ever, henceforth, pay no attention to the last stitch of each 
round. In this manner crochet 30 rounds. In the 31st 
round, after every 3 sc., 1 picot as follows, 5 ch., then take 
at the same time a loop out of the last sc. on the needle, 
and one also out of the next stitch of the former round, and 
work off all three of the loops now on the needle at the same 
time. ‘Ihe finished pieces are sewed together from 
the under side, leaving the last seam till after the 
middle point has been worked. For this work, al- 
ways putting the needle through the under veins of 
the foundation stitches, in each piece 3 stc. (short 
treble crochet), the stc. are, however, not worked 
off singly, but are all kept together on the needle, 
after which the thread is drawn through them all 
together at the same time, so that the middle open- 
ing shall be entirely closed. 


Two Medallions in Tatting. 

‘THeEsE medallions may be used for trimming lingerie, cap 

crowns, cravat ends, etc. d 4 
Fig. 1.—Work, first, the central flowers, for which begin 
with a large six-leaved figure as follows: work 1 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), then five times alternately 2 ds., 1 py 
then again | ds., join the ring, fasten the thread to the first 
picot, * work one leaflet composed of twice 4 ds. separated 
by 1 p.; now turning the work, work for the edging of the teal 
leaflet a ring composed of 1 ds., 1 p., 8 ds., fasten to the picot of the leaflet 
1 p., 8ds., 1 p., lds. Having closed the 
ring closely, fasten the working thread to 
the next picot of the middle ring 
of the figure, turn the work again, 
and repeat five times from *. 
[The repeating from * will not 
need to be mentioned again. ] 
In the repetition, however, 
instead of working the first 
picot of each following ring, 
fasten to the last pi- 
cot of each preced- 
ing ring; and in the 
last ring, instead of 
working the last pi- 
cot, fasten to the 
first picot of the first 
ring. Now cut off 
the thread and tie the 
ends together. Aft- 
er the pattern of this 
figure work next, 
with the assistance 
of the illustration, 
two three-leaved fig- 
ures, which are fas- 
tened to the first. Surround 
these figures with 5 rounds 
as follows: 1s>/round.— 
Work a ring composed of 2 ds. 
1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., twice 4 ds. sep- 
arated by 1 p., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 
Fig. 1.—MEDALLION IN TaTTING. 2 ds., then a Josephine knot, 
composed of 4 plain stitches (a 
plain stitch consists of the first half of a ds.), after the first two plain stitches fasten to the 
picot of the middle leaflet of one of the three-leaved figures, by drawing the thread which 
lies around the finger of the left hand as a loop through the picot, drawing through the 
thread of the shuttle, and drawing up the loop. After this work again a ring as follows : 
2 ds., fasten to the last picot of the former ring, 3. ds., fasten to the next picot of the for- 
mer ring, twice 4 ds. separated by 1 p., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., then a Josephine knot 
composed of four plain stitches. Now work 
22 rings in the same manner as the last, 
and after each ring a Josephine knot, in 
working which fasten to the picots of the 
middle figures in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The following (second) round 
is worked with two threads, of which the 
one guided by the right hand serves as a 
foundation, while the 
other . thread laid 
around the finger of the 
left hand, and serves 
for working the knots. 
Fasten the threads to 
the middle picot of a 
ring of the former 
round, * work a scal- 
lop composed of twice 
4 ds, separated by 1 p., 
and fasten to the picot 
of the following 
ring. On theend : 
of the medallion work for each of the 
scallops twice 5 ds. separated by 1 p. 
3d round (with one thread).—Fasten to 
the picot of a scallop of the preceding 
round before the three large scallops on 
the ends of the medallion, work a ring 
composed of eleven times alternately 
2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds., after this a Jo- 
sephine knot; fasten the work- 
ing thread, drawing it underneath 
the ring to the picot of the next 
scallop, in doing which fasten at 
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the same time the middle picot of the ring just finished; the Josephine knot 
must be in the middle of the ring. Now work in the same manner three 
such rings; then three rings each composed of 2 ds. and nine times altern- 
ately 1 p., 2 ds., and, besides, two rings each consisting of 2 ds. and seven 
times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; these two small rings come in the middle of a 
side of the medallion. Now follow again the three larger, and after that the 
four largest rings which come on the other end of the me- 
dallion, after which complete the round to correspond to 
the first half. 4th round (with two threads),—Fasten 
the threads to the picot of the 3d round, which is found 
between the first two largest rings of the former round, 
work a scallop composed of twice 9 ds. separated by 1 p., 
fasten to the picot of the next scallop of the 3d round, 
there where the ring and thread of the former round are 
fastened work a similar scallop, fasten to the picot of the 
next scallop of the 3d round, and repeat this in the round. 
The following three scallops, however, count only 
twice 8 ds. separated by | p., and the two next 
only twice 6 ds. separated by 1 p.; in the follow- 
ing three scallops the stitches are again increased 
by two, and the same is true of the two larger 
scallops on the end of the medallion, so that these 
count twice 9 ds. separated by 1.p. The other 
half of the round is finished to correspond to the 
first half. 5th round (with one thread).—Fasten 
this to the picot of one of the largest scallops of the former 
round, * work a ring as follows: 2 ds., l p., 3 ds., six 
times alternately 1 p., 2 then I p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 
then a Josephine knot. Each of the following rings is fas- 
tened in the manner shown by the illustration to the last 
two picots of the former ring, instead of working the first 
two picots; but the rings on the sides of the medallion must 
be worked somewhat smaller, and fastened to the picots of 
the 4th round in the manner shown by the illustration 

Fig. 2.—The middle part of this medallion consists of 
Josephine knots, each composed of 
four plain knots. Begin in the centre 
and work : Ist round.—2 J. (Josephine 
knots) separated by a hair's breadth 
space of thread, then five rings each 
composed of twice 3 ds. separated by 
1 p., after each ring 2 J. 
separated by a_hair’s- 
breadth space of thread ; 
after an equal length of 
thread fasten to the picot 
of the last ring. 
Then work, going 
backward, on the 
other side of the 
rings always 2 J., 
after which fasten to 
the picot of the fol- 
lowing ring. The 
last time fasten at 
the same time the 
beginning of the 
thread, so that the 
Josephine knots also 
form a scallop; then 
fasten the working thread 
after a sufficient space be- 
tween the two knots. 2d ‘ 
round.—Work 2 J., fasten 
the thread before the first ring G 
of the first round, + work 2 J., 
fasten between the next two 
knots of the former round, and 
continue in the round. In the 
same manner work 4 rounds, 
widening at the ends in the 
manner shown by the illustration. At the end of 
the 5th round fasten the thread. 6th round (with two threads).—Tie the two threads to 
gether, * work with the foundation thread alone, which is guided by the shuttle of the 
right hand, a three-leaved figure as follows: 1 leaflet composed of 5 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 
3 ds., 1 leaflet composed of 2 ds., fasten to the last picot of the former leaflet, twice 4 ds. 
separated by 1 p., 1 p., 3ds., and 1 leaf- 
let composed of 3 ds. fastened to the 
former leaflet, 2 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., then 
turn the figure downward and work over 
the other thread a scallop composed of 
12 ds., after the first 6 ds. fasten be- 
tween 2 J. of the 5th round in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Every 
following three-leaved figure is fastened 
to the last picot of the 
former figure. The fol 
lowing (7th) round is 
worked like the 6th, but 
the number of stitches in 
the scallops and rings 
must be increased in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration. 


ds., 









Fig. 2.—MrEpatiion tx Tattina. 






















Knitted Summer Hood. 
Tus hood is knitted of white 
eider wool. I 

consists of a four-cornered 
crown édged with a knit- 
ted border and lace, and 
trimmed with rosettes of 
ribbon. Begin with a chain 
stitch foundation, which is 
worked on a rather coarse 
wooden crochet needle. It 
is about 20 inches long. 
Then take the upper veins 
of the stitches of the foun 
dation on the wooden knit 
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ting-needles, and knit in backward and forward | 
rounds, so that one side of the work shall appear 
entirely plain. Ist round.—Entirely purled. 
2d round.—Alternately k. (knit) 3 together, out 
of the following stitch p. (purl) 1,k.1,p.1. 3d 
round.—Entirely purled. 4th round.—Like the 
2d round, except that the design figures are al- 
ternated, by which means the three stitches knit- 
ted in one stitch of the former round are now 
knitted off together as one stitch. When the knit- 
ting has reached a square, take up the side stitches 
and the under veins of the foundation stitches on 
needles, and in the round p. 1 round, k. 1 round, 
p. 1 round, k. 1 round, p. l round. Now follows 
the border: 1st round.—Alternately k. 2 togeth- 
er, m. (make) 1. 2d round.—Entirely purled. 
Repeat these two rounds four times, after which 
three times alternately p. 1 round, k. 1 round, 
after which work the lace. Ist round.—Altern- 
ately m. 1, k. 1. After every space o1 three or 
four stitches, however, k. 2 together so that the 
lace shall not be too full. 2d-6th rounds.—Al- 
ternately m. 1, narrow 1, in doing which knit 
always in one round the stitch with the following 
made stitch, and in the next round with a pre- 
vious made stitch. Lastly, crochet with a fine 
crochet needle alternately 5 chain and 1 single 
crochet. With the single crochet fasten togeth- 
er a stitch and a made stitch of the last round. 
One corner is laid over in the manner shown by 
the illustration, and ornamented with a ribbon ro- 
sette; the under corner is looped up with a large 
rosette. Sew on ribbon strings for tying. 
Knitted Fanchon. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tas Fanchon is knitted with white eider wool and 
black floss silk, and is bordered with a ruche netted 
of white zephyr wool and black floss silk. Begin the 
Fanchon on the back, make with the black silk on 
fine wooden knitting-needles a foundation of 392 
stitches, and k. (knit) 2 rounds. Begin on the middle 
40 stitches, and work in a figured design in such a 
manner that one side shall appear entirely purled, 
and the other entirely knitted. The purl forms the 
right side of the Fanchon. 1st round.—Alternately 
seven stitches, of which k. 1, p. 1, etc.; then 7 stitches 
knitted together as one stitch. 2d to 6th rounds.— 
Entirely plain. At the end of each round, in order to 
prevent irregularity in the work, knit in an extra 
stitch of the foundation. Repeat this pattern row 10 
times; but the figures must a! ways be alternated—that 
is, the seven stitches must be knitted out of the seven 
which were previously knitted together, and the seven 
which were knitted must now knitted together. 
Besides this take up 176 of the extra foundation stitch- 
es, including the stitch at the end of round, dur- 
ing the repetition of the pattern rows. The stitches 
for the single rows must be so divided that two or 
three new figures shall be formed at the beginning of 
each new pattern row. The last (11th) pattern row 
counts 49 figures. When this is finished leave the 
middie 19 figures and knit with the stitches of the 
first and last 15 res again the Ist to 3d round of 
the foundation and cast off. With the middle stitches 
knit again 18 pattern rows. The first two rounds of 
these, however, must be worked with black silk, and 
for each figure only five stitches knitted out of the 
former stitch. (In the ist round of the first of these 
pattern figures the 7 stitches of a figure are knitted 
together in order to prevent irregularity in the work.) 
Besides this the first stitch between every two figures 
after the 2d round are always so raised that they lie 
on the right side of the work like loose loops, while 
the cones woolen threads lie underneath. In the 
lst round of the following pattern res tive stitches 
are knitted out of these loose stitches. In working 
these eight pattern rows narrow on each side of the 
Fanchon so that the stitches shall all be used up at 
the end of the 8th row. For the ruche which borders 
the Fanchon make with white zephyr wool a founda- 
tion of the reguisite length, net four rounds over a 
mesh half an inch in circumference, and edge both 
sides with a round worked in black silk. Pleat this 
in rose pleats and sew it on the Fanchon. 


Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tus pasteboard lamp shade is worked over with 
green wool, lined with green silk, and worked over on 
the edges with button-hole stitch, thus owns in a 
green covered wire. It is then fastened in a frame- 
work of cut wood, which is furnished with a fang’: 
by means of which the shade may be made higher 
or lower at will. The design and pattern of this lamp 
shade will be given next weck in Fig. 27, Supplement. 
Both the design and illustration show that only the 
under part of the arabesque is worked in connection 
with the outer edge, while the middle and upper ara- 
besques and the two rosettes are cut singly. The fig- 
ures are worked and joined in the same manner as 
those of the table-cover in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IL, 
No. 18, p. 276. 

Having pasted the ae the edges of the finished 
shade, —_. a pastebo: edge on the under side; 
after which cover it with green silk, and work in the 


cord, : 
Knitted Traveling Cushion. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tue cover of this cushion is knitted of red and white 
castor wool in patent; the outer edge is trimmed with 
a narrow ruffle knitted of ee po wool, Begin the 
knitted part with a foundation of twenty-four stitches 
of the red wool, and knit twenty-four rounds in pat- 
ent, but at the end of the 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 
15th, i7th, 19th, 21st, and 23d rounds leave two stitches 
on the needle, by which means a gore is formed. 
With the two stitches of the 


and those left on the 


ig one. 


work from the under side with overcast stitches of 
red wool, and draw it closel ther in the centre. 
The cushion, the model of which is fourteen inches in 
circumference, is made of muslin stuffed with feathers 


or curled hair, and oa the back with red cash- 
mere. On this the knitted covering, and trim 
the edge with a ruffle formed of eight rounds netted 


Needle-Case a Fan. 
See {!lustration on double page. 

Tarts case is designed to hold papers of needles. 
Cut of white pasteboard and violet silk each twelve 
ay in the form of the upper part of the fan, allow- 

ng for a seam on Late: be : emb six 
of the pieces of silk in the design shown by the illus- 
tration with point Russe in black silk work the 
number of the needles in the middle of each piece. 
Then cover each of. tok Guaite plasteak paniebonr’ 
with pd prehek fom phe te wm Hp many FY 
over on the inside and paste them down; 


Turse designe, insertions, and 
partly on fine and Saipal wane oe ene f 





by ng eres. They are designed for blouses, veils, 
etc. he black lace is worked with black silk, and 
the white with fine knitting cotton, thread, or twist. 


Section of Tatted Cap Crown. 
See illustration on double page. 

Bearn this circular foundation with the] central 
rosette. For this work first a ring com of 1 ds. 
(double stitch), seven times alternately 1 picot a sev- 
euth of an inch long, 2 ds., then agin a picot and 1 
ds. Having joined this in a round, fasten the work- 
ing thread to the following picot, x work, afver one- 
seventh of an inch ony of thread, a ring composed 
of 3 ds. 1 p., 3 ds.; after one-seventh of an inch space 
fasten to the next picot of the first ring, and repeat 
seven times from x, then fasten the working-thread 
and cut it off. After this fasten the working-thread 
to a picot of the ring of the former round, * work a 
large ring composed of 8 ds.; eight times alternately 
1 picot, 2 ds., 1 picot and 8 ds.; then fasten to the 
same picot again, and after one-seventh of an inch 
space of thread, a ring composed of 8 ds., fasten to 
the last picot of the former ring, twice alternately 2 
ds., 1 p., then 3. ds. ; after one-seventh of an inch space 
of thread, fasten to the next ring of the former round 
and repeat seven times from *; the rings of this 
round must, however, be joined in the manner shown 
by the illustration. At the end of the round fasten 
the working thread and cut it off. To this central 
rosette join eight small rosettes in the manner shown 
| the illustration. Each of these rosettes consists 
of a ring which counts 1 ds., five times alternately 1 
picot one-seventh of an inch in length, 2 ds., again 1 
picot and 1 ds. ; to this ring are joined six larger rings 
which are joined to it and to each other in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. After this round of 
rosettes comes a round of scallops; the scallops are 
worked with two threads, each ee 2 ds., 
and nine times alternately 1 picot, 2 In the fol- 
lowing round work always alternately a ring and a 
scallop as follows: tie two threads together, x and 
work with only one of them a ring com of 3 ds., 
four times alternately, 1 picot, 2 ds., fasten to a scal- 
lop of the former round, four times alternately 2 ds., 
1 picot, then 3ds. At the end of this ring work over 
the foundation thread a oe composed of nine 
times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., and 2 ds. Repeat from 
*. Then follow again two rounds of seallops, which 
are worked and joined to the preceding rounds in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The last of these 
two rounds is ornamented with button-hole stitches. 
(See illustration.) Then follows a row of small ro- 
settes, which are worked in the same manner as those 
previously mentioned; and, lastly, two rows of half 
rosettes, which are made similarly to the whole ro- 
settes in the manner shown by the illustration. The 
illustration shows that the outer row of half rosettes 
is made of larger rings than the inner row. Care 
must be taken that the rosette shall neither lay over 
in pleats nor be stretched. 

yhen worked in coarse thread this same pattern 
may serve for covers, anti-macassars, etc. 


Netted Guipure Fan. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tur frame of this fan is of ivory, which is covered 
on both sides with silk, and on one side also with 
netted guipure of fine thread. The edge is bordered 
with narrow guipure lace. Work the foundation in 
plain —- over a knitting-needie scarcely one-fifth 
of au inch in circumference with fine white thread. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the manner of embroidering. 
Fig. 2 shows the middle part of the cover in full size. 
The flowers and leaves are worked in ony de reprise, 
and the stems in half-polka stitch. 
winds among the flowers and is worked in point d'es- 
prit and tay de toile is also with half-po! 
stitch. The borders are worked in point de toile and 
point d’esprit and with little wheels. Join the netted 
guipure to the edges of the fan cover with button-hole 
stitch, after which cut away the surplus netting ; fasten 
the cover on the frame and sew on the guipure edging. 

Hair Crimper. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tue illustration shows a manner of preparing hair 
crimpers with little cost and trouble, Tine materials 
needed are wire, a little flax or cotton batting, and a 
few strips of kid or remnants of silk. Cut the wire 
in pieces of the length desired for the curls. Wind 
each piece with cotton batting or flax, and cover the 
whole with a piece of leather cut of the desired size, 
which is seamed on the pin. Old kid gloves or 
pieces of silk will answer the same purpose. 


Crystal Bead Tray. 
See illustration on double page. 


For making this tray draw a circle of the requisite 
size on the canvas and work on this, beginning at the 
centre with the longest rows—first one and then the 
other half of the <4 Make long stitches with white 
thread and crystal beads, taking up a thread of the 
canvas after each stitch. String on sixteen beads, 
which cover two threads of the canvas in the width, 
and seventeen threads in the length; every eighteenth 
canvas thread is taken - by running the working 
thread under it and drawing it tightly. After ever 
two rows worked in this manner the stitches are al- 
ternated by taking up the canvas thread opposite the 
middle of the seventeen-thread canvas row. Having 
completed this cut away the surplus canvas, allowing 
an inch beyond the edge, and paste a corresponding 
piece of pasteboard on the under side. Cuts must be 
made at regular distances in the surplus edge of the 
canvas. The back is covered with gray enameled 
paper. The edge of the tray is worked of large and 
small beads, which are strung on silver wire as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—String on 10 small beads, which 
must be bent to a loop, then 1 la bead, « four 
times alternately 5 small beads, l large bead, and 
then 10 large beads; then run the wire, having bent 
the last 10 beads to a loop, through the last large bead, 
and repeat from x. Having made the requisite num- 
ber of scallops cut off the wire and fasten the end of 
it to the first large bead of this round. 2d round.— 
Fasten the wire to the middle large bead of a scallop 
of the former round, * string on 5 small beads, 1 large 
bead, and 5 smal! beads, run the wire through the mid- 
die large bead of the next scallop, and repeat from * 
in the round. Lastly, wind the edge of the bottom of 
the tray with one or two rows of coiled bead cord. 


Street and House Dresses. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Grantte Porpiry, with two flounces 
of the same material round the bottom. Scarf man- 
tilla of black gros grain, with puffs bunched u - 
hind and edged with netted fringe. Black lace hat. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Sratrep Sitx Skier trimmed with 
a deep flounce of the same material, headed by a blue 
silk pinked ruche. Bodice waist with over-skirt of 
black poult de soje ; the waist is trimmed with ruches 
and rosettes of the same material, and the over-skirt 
x edged with wide lace. Tucked muslin chemise 

see, 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Drrss ann Paxerort with cape of 
black poult de soie, trimmed with bias folds of the 
same and netted fringe. Black straw toque with 
feathers (Fig. 5 has a green silk skirt with pleated 
flonnce). 

Fig: 6.—Dress or Lavenver Monare trimmed with 
three rows of points arranged as shown in the illus- 
tration, and piping of the same material. Casaque 
with pleated skirt of black gros in, trimmed with 
ruffies of the same and black satin bows. Toque of 

lace trimmed with wild flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Dress witu_turez Fiounors, anv Scarr 
Mantitta or Buack Pount pe Sor trimmed with 
three flounces of the same material and black netted 
ms Black lace bonnet. 

. 8.— Dress wirn Hien Warst or Gray JAPANESE 
Poruux. The skirt is trimmed round the bottom with 
@ box-pleated flounce cut in getete, and headed with 
sudtong ahict of black poult ds sole tinend wine 
an of blac’ t de so ed wil 
Pine eatin flatin 7 ” 


ig. 
Fig. 9.—Dress or Lavenprr Porurn trimmed with 








a flounce of the same and bias folds of lavender poult 
de soie. Black gros grain paletot trimmed with black 
lace. straw hat trimmed with roses, 

Fig. 10.—Dress of Gray Foutarp. Black gros grain 
paletot like that in Fig.9. Gray straw toque trimmed 
with feathers and wild flowers. 








FAREW ELL. 


I sranp by the gate where the dead leaves are lying, 
1 look at your window, and watch for your face; 
While over the holt comes the wind softly sighing 
For summer’s lost glories that deck'd the old place. 
The roses that linger far into November 
Are drooping their heads as they wither and die; 
Go, pluck one wan blossom, and bid me remember 
The joys that are o‘er—Cara mia, good-by! 


I knew you would come. I was patient to linger; 
The sere leaves are brushed by the flow of your dress; 

The gem of betrothal shines bright on your finger— 
That little white hand that I loved to caress. 

I clasp it once more, ne’er to touch it again, love, 
Or see the dear face looking earnest or shy; 

One kiss—if he knew it, he could not complain, love ; 
1 take it, and say—Cara mia, good-by! 





THE HONEYMOONS. 


S$ it better to look more foolish than you are, 
or to be more foolish than you look? I have 
often heard the question asked, and have always 
been of the former opinion. And in this I have 
been especially confirmed by a certain experience 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer. I was very young at the 
time, and innocence was depicted on my counte- 
nance—not scribbled in pencil, but written in in- 
delible ink, which the ways of the world have 
never 

My cottage by the sea consisted of an apart- 
ment at an hotel, with the use of the table-d’héte 
for such refreshments as can not be supplied by 
blankets and bolsters. I was thus open to the 
acquaintance of all the world, and the second 
day of my sojourn found me swearing eternal 
friendship with some of the most charming peo- 
ple I had ever met. The Honeymoons were not 
difficult people to know. ‘Their forte was frank- 
ness. ‘They consisted of papa, mamma, and two 
daughters. Papa had a kind of ‘‘ you-and-I” 
manner, and a style of address which, whether 
illustrated in that manner or not, always gave 
you the idea of a slap on the back. He had re- 
tired from something or other—I scarcely knew 
what at the time—and in personal appearance 
resembled a major of the old school, such as one 
seldom sees in these latter days except on the 
stage. He was bluff, and not only seemed a 
good fellow at bottom, but had the more practi- 
cal advantage of being a good fellow at top. 
Mamma was more studiously pleasant in her 
manner, and with no approach to bluffness. 
Indeed, she made such pretty little ingratiating 
grimaces when she met you, and became so play- 
ful upon the smallect provocation, that ill-natured 
persons might have accused her of affectation. 
She was a few years younger than her husband, 
being probably not more than forty, if ladies ever 
reach such an age at all. 

They were both very nice persons, as you see ; 
but it is doubtful if I should ever have found my- 
self an ami of their temporary maison—that is 
to say, their private apartments—but for their 
daughters; and when | say daughters, I mean 
one daughter in particular. Theirnames respect- 
ively were Rose and Blanche. I never knew a 
Rose in a family without a Blanche to follow. 
Rose was the elder. ‘They were particularly un- 
like in personal appearance, as well as in other 
things. If Rose’s hair was of the agreeable 
carrot-color then in the height of its popular- 
ity, the locks of Blanche had the advantage of a 
chestnut hue which can never go out of fashion. 
If Rose was coiffée after the manner of the beau- 
ties of the court of Charles II., chastened by that 
of the beauties of the court of Louis X V., Blanche 
had a style of her own which needed no models. 
If there was a fluttering fascination about one 
sister, there was something about the other moré 
pleasantly to the point. If—but I need not gd 
through a catalogue. The difference between 
the two girls may be summed up in the fact 
that while the one was very likely to take you 
by storm, the other was almost certain to under- 
mine you. And F need scarcely say which is the 
more dangerous aggression of the two. 

My preference was made from the first, and 
marked, I fear, in too conspicuous a manner, 
not only in private but in public society. My 
favorite partner at the balls was Blanche; and 
when I say that Blanche was my favorite part- 
ner, I mean that I never danced with any body 
else. Only once I gave Rose a waltz out of 
pique, Blanche having given herself up to a ri- 
diculous sous-officier, with only half a pair of 
epaulets and brains to match, before I could 
assert my usual claim. 

We had all returned one evening from the 
Etablissement, where dancing had been kept up 
until the late hour of half past eleven o'clock. 
I declined an invitation to give the Honeymoons 
another half hour of my society, thinking that 
they might possibly have had enough of it al- 
ready; and Blanche, poor thing, looked decid- 
edly sleepy. So we all went at once to our 
rooms. But I was not quite ready for rest; so, 
throwing open my jalousies, I stepped upon the 
balcony which looked over the port, now lit by a 
full moon. I then did what most men would 
do under the circumstances—lit up a cigar. 

I dare say I was half an hour or so thus en- 
gaged, for during the reverie into which I fell a 
large-sized regalia was burned half-way to the 
end, and the accumulated ash dropped upon the 
rail against which I leaned; when I became 
conscious of a tepping at my chamber-door. 
“°Tis some visitor,” I muttered; but, remem- 
bering the lateness of the hour, I concluded that 
the applicant was only some scamp of an En- 
glishman who had forgotten his room, and was 








myself with the belief that it was only this and 
nothing more, I was about to resume my reverie 
and my regalia, when the tapping was renewed. 

I have already assured you that I am not so 
foolish as I look; so you will, I hope, believe” 
me when I add that I am not a nervous man. 
That a curious vibration, suggestive of trem- 
bling, ran through me, I am free to confess; 
but remember, I was in a balcony, and the 
night-air was chill, I had even doubts about 
opening the door—a natural response to a knock 
in the daytime, but not so much a matter of 
course in the middle of the night, when one is 
alone, with a solitary taper, and so forth. But 
before [ could quite make up my mind the door 
opened, apparently by itself, but I have reason 
to believe impelled by somebody on the other 
side; for there immediately appeared a figure 
clothed in white, shrouded even to the face, 
which was almost hidden in drapery. It was a 
female figure, or at least gave you the idea of 
being such. The air must have been colder 
about this time, for I felt the vibration already 
alluded to stronger than before. I was about to 
exclaim ‘‘ Whence come you ?” or to make some 
equally natural address under such conditions, 
when the appearance itself spoke, saying: ‘‘ Ju- 
lius, follow me!” It then turned back toward 
the corridor, and I dare say I should have lock- 
ed it out and myself in very effectively, but I 
knew the voice. 

It was one of the Honeymoon girls—I could 
not say which, for voices run so in families—so 
I had no hesitation in obeying the behest. Ap- 
proaching nearer, I recognized the dress she 
wore. It was a white opera-cloak, which I 
must frequently have seen before, for the two 
sisters were usually equipped in such a garment 
when out for the evening. But the hood being 
up, the identity of the wearer was not apparent. 

However, we went into the corridor together, 
and I carefully closed the door of my room be- 
hind me. ‘There was fortunately a window at 
one end of the gallery, through which the moon- 
light was streaming, so that we were quite inde- 
pendent of my lamp, which I had neglected to 
bring with me. The lady spoke first, as ladies 
usually do, 

“You must not think ill of me for visiting 
you in your room,” she said, hurriedly, ‘TI 
knew you were up”—this was said with a pretty 
little air of confusion—‘‘ for my sister and I saw 
you from our window smoking your cigar on the 
balcony; and as I have no secrets from her, I 
ventured, after a great deal of hesitation, to come 
down and see you. I have so little opportunity 
of telling you what I have to tell”—I thought 
this strange, as we were so continually together 
—‘‘that I must make the best use of what time 
I can find.” 

An uneasy suspicion now crossed my mind. I 
said: 

‘*But why do you hide your face from me, as 
if you were concealing yourself from a stranger ?” 

She answered by throwing back her hood, and 
looking into my face with a loving glance which 
made me start back in affright. 

It was the wrong sister! ‘ 

As she stood there, with her impetuous bearing 
and animated eyes, the ornaments of festivity in 
her hair, and her decidedly becoming costume, I 
might have felt that she was a being to admire; 
but loving, that was quite a different matter. A 
lady must Have very red hair, wreathe it with 
very bright jewels, and get up very early in the 
morning besides, before she can hope to capture 
a heart given to another. 

Fortunately I did not betgay my astonishment 
in words, or I would not venture to say what 
the consequences might have been, beginning 
probably with the burning down of the hotel. 
One reason, perhaps, for my prudence was that 
words would not come. At any rate, I let her 
run on. 

** Although our tongues have been silent, Ju- 
lins,” she said, ‘‘my eyes must have long since 
spoken to you as yours have to mine. Your 
studious attention to poor Blanche, painful as it 
may have been to me at times, has afforded me 
in my reasonable moments the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It has given me the strongest assurance 
of your strength of character, as evinced in your 
constancy and power of self-denial. Who but 
myself, among each giddy throng, could have 
guessed the noble self-devotion which animated 
you in averting the suspicion of the world from 
the secret of our souls; or, in other words, which 
impelled you always to dance with Blanche, in 
order to prevent people from observing our at- 
tachment ?” 

This was a discovery indeed. But what could 
Ido? I was alone with her, and defenseless. I 
could only mutter a few words, which must have * 
sounded very like acquiescence, for she went on. 

**T come, then, not to reproach, but to ex- 
plain. Iam not offended with you, as you may 
suppose. I understand the signs by which you 
reciprocate my affection. So I say, go on as you 
are going” (that was pleasant, at any rate), “for 
it will disarm suspicion, which is the more neces- 
sary, as papa and mamma declare that they will 
never consent to the match.” 

This seemed a comfortable way out of the dif- 
ficulty, and I took advantage of it with my usual 
dexterity. I assured her that the state of things 
was most painful to me, but that I would bear 
up as well as I could, and wait for those con- 
tingent days of happiness when I trusted that 
every obstacle to our union might be removed. 

I saw at once that her proud spirit was broken. 
She threw her arms round me, and wept upon 
my shoulder. The situation was embarrassing ; 
and I never felt myself a greater impostor in my 
life than when I mustered up courage to give her 
a salute in return, telling her, however, at the 
same time, that she must retire to her room, 
unless she wished to compromise herself with the 


| gargon, who would soon come to collect the boots. 
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her to herself. Snatching a ring from my finger, 
and pressing upon mine another in return, she 
rushed from my—or I should rather say her— 
embrace. ‘The next instant her light foot was 
heard upon the staircase, and I was alone in the 
corridor—an engaged man. 

The meeting next day was embarrassing enough 
—at least to me. Nobody besides seemed a bit 
disconcerted. The major and mamma were as 
usual, Nota word, not a sign, indicated the sus- 
picion of a change from the easy bonhomie in the 
one case, or the labored playfulness in the other. 
Blanche was frank and beaming as ever. Was 
she in her sister’s secret? I could not believe 
it. Rose was outwardly the same; but she per- 
plexed me awfully by the expression which she 
threw into her glances. And she had a talent 
for expression which I faney nobody knew better 
than herself. 

I managed for two or three days, however, to 
conduct myself as before in our little excursions 
and festive gatherings, continuing to appropriate 
one of the girls, and to receive glances of love 
from the other. These I occasionally returned ; 
but in a manner which would, I suspect, have 
made any person with a respectable sense of the 
Indicrous simply laugh. It struck me, by-the- 
way, as somewhat remarkable, that the major, 
notwithstanding his insuperable objections to a 
marriage between myself and Rose, never made 
the smallest objection to my marked attentions 
to Blanche, but seemed to take them as a matter 
of course; and in this liberal view of the case he 
was apparently joined by his wife. 

A month was passed in the same manner ; the 
season was drawing to a close; and I felt that a 
settlement of some kind must be come to before 
we all went away. How I should have emerged 
from my masterly inactivity policy I do not pre- 
tend to say, had not Rose brought matters to a 
crisis by grasping the nettle in a very determined 
way. 

It was evening. I was alone on the sands. 
The sun was sinking in its usual manner, and 
my heart was bearing it company in its usual 
manner also, when I[ saw descending the steps by 
which the pier is approached at low water a fe- 
male figure whose identity there was no mistaking. 
She alighted in safety, and bent her steps in my 
direction. It was Rose, of course. Blanche nev- 
er ran after me. I only wished she would, I 
saw as she approached that she had come to 
make a communication. Business was unusual- 
ly blended with affection in the expression of her 
face. 

**My dear Rose,” I murmured, ‘‘ you here 
alone—” 

She interrupted me hurriedly. ‘* Yes, I saw 
no other opportunity to tell you what has hap- 
pened, and I saw you from the pier, where I was 
waiting for my papa and mamma. He—my 
papa—is more than ever angry at what he knows 
to be your intentions toward me, and declares 
that to put an end to the possibility of us cheat- 
ing him, he will leave for London the day after 
to-morrow, and take a// of us with him!” 

I felt considerably relieved by this announce- 
ment, though the idea of seeing no more of 
Blanche brought with it something like a pang. 

“Yes,” I said, musingly, ‘‘ it is very unfortu- 
nate; what is to be done? I suppose we must 
make up our minds to bear the trial with pa- 
tience.” 

‘* Bear the trial with patience, indeed! that 
can never be. No, I have a better plan than 
that—we must elope. My father fixed the day 
after to-morrow. We must be in London a day 
before him. Iam ofage. There will be no dif- 
ficulty about getting a special license. I have 
friends whom my father knows nothing about, 
with whom we could both stay—who would do 
the proper, you know,” she added, with a charm- 
ing blush, ‘* until the necessary time has elapsed. 
And when once we are married, and it can’t be 
helped, my family will forgive us, as a matter of 
course,” 

Had there been a shadow of difficulty in the 
way [ should have had hope; but there was 
something horrible in the entire practicability of 
the proceeding. I clung to a straw. 

** Yes, yes, of course we can do that; but sup- 
pose—suppose they stop us, and bring us back ?” 

My heart lightened at the idea, and I could 
feel that my eyes did the same. 

There was Roman majesty in the manner of 
her response. 

*“* Are we to be awed by a possibility such as 
that? What is our love made of if it will not 
make us dare all?” 

I felt ashamed at the imputation upon my 
courage, which indeed was not deserved; for 
had it been with Blanche instead of Rose I 
would have gone like a shot from a rifled gun 
with all the latest improvements. But Blanche 
had never told me that she loved me, and I was 
tired of hearing of my happiness from Rose. A 
sudden idea seized me—a simple but masterly 
policy suggested itself. 

**Of course we will dare any thing; but be- 
fore we take this extreme course I will speak to 
your father. I will see him to-night, and—and 
—perhaps I can induce him to overcome his 
scruples, whatever they may be.” 

[I was not afraid of the major, nor of any 
man, but I trembled as I thought of the extent to 
which I was committing myself. She met my 
proposition with an expression of horror, and 
seizing my arm, exclaimed in agitated tones : 

**As you love me, do nothing of the kind! 
You know not the man you have to deal with. 
When roused he is desperate. Cool and pleas- 
ant as is his manner, reasonable as he is upon 
general subjects, he is like a tiger when any man 
makes pretensions to the hand of either Blanche 
or myself; for he thinks nobody good enough 
for us.” 


The latter words were said with modest re- | 


luctance, and ought to have extracted some 
sweet rejoinder on my part. But it did not. 





My ideas were bent upon business, I could do 
nothing, however, but fuintly urge the expediency 
of the course that I had proposed, and, fairly 
beaten in argument, at last gave up the point. 
If I was afraid of any body I was afraid of Rose. 
I could have sustained a pitched battle with the 
father; I surrendered to the daughter after a 
mere skirmish. In short, the only position I 
was capable of defending being thus abandoned, 
I had no choice but to capitulate altogether ; 
so, after a little more persuasion of a kind which 
is a very good imitation of force, I agreed to the 
elopement arrangement, with a vague hope of 
something happening to prevent it. 

So determined was Rose upon running away 
that I found she had already taken two places in 
the Folkestone boat, which started at eight 
o'clock next morning; so that, adopting the 
precaution of getting her boxes conveyed on 
board the evening before, she could, under the 
pretense of going out to bathe, manage to get off 
before being missed. What can the mere will 
of man do against such feminine resources as 
these ? 

‘The meeting with Rose almost put out of my 
head an engagement which I had made that 
morning to dine with an old acquaintance, who 
was passing through the place en route for Paris, 
I remembered it just in time, and made for his 
hotel at once. There was no occasion to dress, 
as it was only a table-d'héte dinner. There could 
not be a better man than Markwell, it suddenly 
occurred to me, to help me out of the difficulty. 
Markwell was a man of the world. He was still 
young—thirty, or thereabout—but he had the 
experience of a patriarch in ways of life to which 
I was a stranger. He had served since the age 
of eighteen in a regiment of foot, from which he 
had just retired with the rank of captain, and in 
the course of the changes and chances of his pro- 
fession had graduated in knowledge of men and 
things, and might have taken honors in many 
kinds of learning incidental to this sort of expe- 
rience. As luck would have it, he knew the 
Honeymoons, and told me more about them than 
I had ever known before. ‘‘The major,” it 
seems, had never been in the army, but had held 
a post in the Ordnance which gave him consider- 
able knowledge of the service, and he was as well 
known at Malta as the Strada Reale. He had 
made a great deal of money in the course of his 
career, not out of his pay, but from commissions 
of all kinds which he executed for his military con- 
nections. He was always buying something, and 
had always something to sell. Nothing came 
amiss to him from a horse to a walking-stick, and 
it was whispered—nay, it was almost proclaimed 
from the house-tops—that he did a great deal in 
the way of ‘‘accommodation” of a pecuniary 
kind. He had two great objects in life—one was 
to make money, and the other was to marry his 
daughters. In the latter he had hitherto been 
unsuccessful, notwithstanding the utmost de- 
termination and perseverance. There had been 
a great many nibbles, but never a decided bite. 
There had been * offers,” indeed, but the men 
whom he knew best, and who thought it worth 
while to visit at his house, were not, as a general 
rule, good matrimonial speculations. They were 
mostly in debt, and there was a tendency among 
them to sell their commissions, if not to get cash- 
iered. Occasionally a susceptible ensign of a 
better class would be keen at the bait, but he was 
never safely landed, as I have said. Why in this 
state of desperation he should object to me was 
more than I could say. It was decidedly myste- 
rious, and even Markwell could not make it out. 

My friend, however, hit upon a notable way 
of getting me out of the difficulty. We discussed 
it well over our cigars ; and after a great deal of 
reluctance I consented to carry it out. I re- 
turned home in a very nervous condition, know- 
ing what was before me, but in better spirits than 
when I had sat down to dinner; for I had hope. 

The next morning arrived with the usual punc- 
tuality of next mornings, and the course of true 
love (by courtesy so called) promised to run re- 
markably smooth, Of course I was a couple of 
hours or so too soon for my appointment; for a 
man does not elope every day, and the idea of 
doing so makes him restless and fluttery. Rose 
tempered her impatience with, discretion. She 
was only half an hour too soon. We met on the 
deck of the steamer, and a most embarrassing 
meeting it was. Rose was radiant, but agitated, 
and hoped that she might not be carried away 
by her feelings ; for my part, I should have been 
much obliged to her feelings for doing me such 
a service, Still, she did not forget business con- 
siderations, and was particularly anxious to make 
certain that I had not forgotten my ge, 
which you may be sure I had not, for I had no 
immediate intention of returning to Boulogne, 

I was always fond of the sea, but never re- 
garded it with so much affection as I did that 
morning, for it was very rough, and by consign- 
ing Rose in a helpless state of prostration to the 
ladies’ cabin, relieved me of a great deal of em- 
barrassment during the journey. My soul is not 
in the habit of sickening o’er the heaving wave; 
but were such its weakness, I would willingly 
have braved the worst rather than have endured 
the pleasantest possible passage under the con- 
dition of billing and cooing with that determined 
young lady. 

When we arrived at Folkestone our baggage— 
booked through, of course—was taken to the 
railway-station, and I, with the object of my al- 
leged affections, now wonderfully recovered, and 
full of playful little ways, prepared to follow it. 
It is a mere step to the train; but we had barely 
reached the platform when there came a catas- 
trophe for which I was not unprepared. One of 
the railway policemen approached me, and put- 
ting his hand upon my shoulder said, “‘ Sorry to 
interfere, but orders by submarine telegraph to 
detain you until party arrives to make a charge.” 

Rose did not faint, but relieved her feelings 





have been expected from her affectionate nature. 
For my part, I had the greatest difficulty in con- 
cealing my satisfaction, and protested in such an 
equivocal way against the proceeding as to draw 
from the lady a withering taunt on the ground 
of being mean-spirited, and not having the cour- 
age ofa man. I bore her out, however, in her 
assertion that I was the wrong person, but with- 
out effect; for the description given by Markwell 
(need I say that it was Markwell?) agreed exact- 
ly with my appearance, and there was no doubt 
in the eyes of authority of my identity with a 
fraudulent cashier of an English bank, in search 
of whom the London detectives were at that time 
on a visit to Paris. Of course the honesty which 
I have already mentioned as inscribed upon my 
countenance was to the police mind an additional 
ground of suspicion. It is a maxim, I believe, 
in the profession that the man they ‘‘ want” is 
always the least likely, as far as appearance is 
concerned, of any number in a crowd, to have 
committed the offense. I could not help think- 
ing, by-the-way, that it is very easy to arrest 
people upon false charges by electric telegraph ; 
and such is indeed the fact. 

Well, they kept me at the railway-station, 
which was a bore to be sure; but I was treated 
with all the distinction due to a wholesale em- 
bezzler, and the hardship was not very great. I 
was relieved from one annoyance: Rose was not 
allowed to remain with me. They had nothing 
to do with the lady, they said, who was free to 
go where she pleased. Her disinterested desire 
to share my captivity was therefore disappointed, 
and her sorrow had to find consolation at the 
hotel. I must confess that I felt a sentiment of 
pity at this point, for I had no unfriendly feeling 
toward her. But a man is not bound to marry 
a lady merely to oblige her, and self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. 

The night-boat brought matters to a crisis— 
that is to say, it brought over Markwell, accom- 
panied, as I expected, by Honeymoon. My 
friend, as we had arranged beforehand, had gone 
to the major and told him what he had done in 
the interest of the family to stop the runaway 
pair; and that gentleman, as we expected, lost 
no time in appearing upon the scene. His ob- 
ject, as he told Markwell, was to take back his 
daughter from the heartless monster who had be- 
trayed the confidence of friendship, and robbed 
him of the hope of his house. Markwell con- 
fessed afterward that he was puzzled at this ex- 
pressed determination, but accepted the position, 
as in consistency bound. The major, however, 
was too much for us—I admit it in all humility. 
He had changed his mind during the passage, 
and so far from taking back his daughter de- 
termined to leave her with me. After the way 
in which I had compromised her, said the out- 
raged parent, there was but one atonement on 
my part; and on condition that I married her at 
once he was ready to forget and forgive. 

Markwell roared with laughter—it was a little 
too bad—when he heard this gracious announce- 
ment, revealing the nature of the plot of which I 
had been the victim. For it then became ap- 
parent, as was afterward proved, that Rose’s mys- 
terious course of action had been dictated from 
the first by the family, and was intended, i: the 
last resort, to bring matters to their present issue. 

I was fairly at bay, but made a last effort to 
escape upon pleasant terms. Markwell, having 
explained to the police that he had lighted upon 
the wrong man, released me from my state of 
durance, without much fear of the action for false 
imprisonment which he was assured that I had a 
right to bring. He then took me apart, as a free 
agent, and consulted upon the future course of 
action. My course was already decided. I 
would appease the major’s wrath by marrying 
Blanche instead of her sister. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to my feelings, and Markwell 
decided that it was the best thing to be done. 
He was a little ashamed—a great deal more than 
myself—at the manner in which he had been out- 
witted, and was glad of a compromise of any 
kind. So we went to the major, who had re- 
tired, to await the result of his ultimatum, into 
the refreshment-room, and communicated our 
determination. But this was the occasion only 
for another disappointment. Blanche. was al- 
ready married. An ensign had put the seal upon 
his infatuation before leaving Malta, but family 
fears on his part had counseled concealment, 
and the match was not yet proclaimed. Hence 
the plot to transfer me to the sister, which had 
met with such signal success. 

I should have married Rose out of hand but 
for Markwell. He made a great demonstration 
on my behalf, and defied the major to force me 
into the other alliance. So under cover of our 
joint protests we got safely to London. But we 

not yet heard the last of the Honeymoons.. 
I had not been a fortnight in town when I re- 
ceived notice of an action for breach of promise 
of marriage, to be tried at Westminster in the 
ensuing November. ‘This meant business, and 
as the verdict would certainly have gone against 
me, I had to compromise for a good round sum. 
It was hard to pay five hundred pounds for my 
autumn adventure, but it was preferable to pay- 
ing fifteen hundred and costs—the major’s idea 
of the loss which his daughter had sustained be- 
ing considerably assisted by his imagination. In 
this resolve at least I showed my cleverness, and 
Markwell agreed with me that it was a master- 
stroke of policy not to go into court. But I 
must confess that I was not pleased upon person- 
al grounds. The pain of being deceived by Rose 
I could bear, but it was hard to believe that 
Blanche had connived at the deception, and [ 
sincerely trust that she is happy by this time with 
her ensign. As for Rose, she eventually married 
an impecunious paymaster, who lost his com- 
mission, published pamphlets about his case, 
promoted public companies, founded associations 
for ameliorating most people’s condition but his 


with a burst of indignation which could scarcely . own, and ultimately retired to Australia, leaving 
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his wife with no other resource—why is that al- 
ways a last resource ?—but to set up a school. 
When last I saw her she was at Southsea, walk- 
ing in the rear, with her assistant, of some five- 
and-twenty pupils, whom I sincerely trust she is 
bringing up in the way they should go. 

For myself I have not lost my old belief that I 
am less of a fool than I look. But somehow 
when I go over to France I choose the route vid 
Calais rather than that vid Boulogne. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OREIGN fruits are abundant this season. At 
every street corner in many sections of the 
city, particularly “‘down town,” carts of oranges, 
lemons, and bananas are exposed for sale, and at 
unusually low prices, the market being rather 
overstocked, hese street dealers exhibit on 
their carts, in large figures, the price at which 
they sell the fruit. On Monday it may be, 
oranges, ‘'12 for 25 cents ;”? on Tuesday perhaps 
“18 for 25 cents,” a fresh cargo probably having 
arrived in the mean time. 

The vessels bringing oranges, lemons, bananas, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and similar fruits to this 
harbor, discharge their cargoes at the foot of 
Burling Slip, near Fulton Ferry House. In this 
neighborhood are the stores of importers and 
dealers, and the fruit is here sorted, according to 
size and quality. The orange is shipped in a 
half-ripe state, being expected to ripen during 
the voyage; and often a large proportion of the 
eargo is decayed before reaching here. The 
voyage from the West Indies is usually ten or 
twelve days. It is said that the loss of fruit is 
less on vessels from the Mediterranean than on 
those from the West Indies, though the former 
voyage is about three times as long. This is 
due to the greater care taken by the Italians in 
picking and packing the fruit. Bananas come 
chiefly from the West Indies; cocoa-nuts from 
Cuba, but are more largely obtained from Nica- 
ragua and other Central American States, 








Perhaps there never was a more thoroughly 
dismal, disagreeable, and dreadful moving day 
than May 1, 1869. The rain began to fall early in 
the morning, and by noon the storm was vio- 
lent, and the wind blew fearfully. All day long 
miserable movers and their unfortunate goods 
were exposed to the tempest. Carmen took 
their usual advantage of the exigency, and de- 
manded an enormous price for every load. The 
storm abated not at night; and when the Sab- 
bath came, dark, dismal, and rainy still, there 
must have been multitudes of comfortless fam- 
ilies in comfortless houses. Such is the result 
of making one day a time for general moving in 
this city. 





The well-known paintings of Mr. Jerome 
Thompson, which have been on exhibition at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery, were recently sold 
at auction. ‘The Old Oaken Bucket’ brought 
$4000; ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” $2500; “The 
Captive Child,” $1750; and ‘‘ Paddle Your Own 
Canoe,’’ $1000, 





An extraordinary accident recently occurred 
in this city, causing great damage, and imperil- 
ing human life. About twelve o'clock one night 
the Croton main in Fourth Avenue, near the 
corner of Fifty-ninth Street, burst with a loud 
report, and a terrific stream forced its way 
through the earth above the main, and ran down 
the embankment into the sunken lots, where it 
rose rapidly and submerged the shanties erected 
in the hollow formed by the elevated grading of 
the streets and avenues in that neighborhood. 
This disaster would doubtless have resulted in 
considerable loss of life, occurring as it did when 
the inmates of the shanties were, in general, fast 
asleep, had it not been for a young man who had 
just returned to his home when the occurrence 
took place. He gave instant alarm, and the 
frightened people rushed from their dwellings 
to places of safety. The water poured resistless- 
ly down the embankment, and by the time the 

ood-gates leading from the reservoir into the 
main were closed, it had risen in the sunken lots 
not far from twenty feet. The down track of 
the New Haven and Harlem Railroad was also 
completely washed away for a distance of forty 
feet, and considerable injury done to the track 
of the Belt Railroad. The next morning the 
ee lots presented a desolate appearance, 
the surface of the water being covered by the 
floating débris of the ruined and wrecked dwell- 
ings beneath. 





Ghosts generally have the credit of carrying 
on their affairs in a very quiet way; but within 
the past few weeks they have made more noise 
and stir in the court-room than any thing im- 
material would be supposed to do. In order to 
decide whether a photographer has been guilty 
of fraud in professing to obtain photographs of 
spirits, a comical mass of evidence has been pro- 
duced on both sides. Photographs of spirits, 
said to be genuine, have been exhibited; so also 
numerous methods of producing these same spir- 
its by the aid of a camera and some mechanical 
devices. Some persons testified that the like- 
ness of a deceased friend appeared on the same 
plate with their own picture; but the same like- 
ness was believed by another person to be the 
ghost of another person. 

“Do you believe in ‘spooks?”’ inquired a 
lawyer of Mr. P. T. Barnum, who was called as a 
witness in the trial. ‘Yes, I do,” was the an- 
swer. ‘I saw many whenI wasaboy. It is only 
necessary to believe in them to see them!” 

This is a very good “conclusion to the whole 
matter.”” 





The following formula for acknowledging a 
bouquet may be useful to editors and other lit- 
erary gentlemen! We believe it originates with 
the New Orleans Picayune: “ Tinted with the 
blue of the softest summer skies, and laden with 
a perfume recalling the delicious sea-air on asum- 
mer morn, was the glorious bouquet of double 
violets, flecked here and there with white Lady- 
bank roses, sent us yesterday by a fair friend 
from Jefferson. Rare and odorous blossoms, 
caught together by the delicate hands of a wo- 
man who has an eye to effect and a soul to drink 
in and comprehend the beautiful, are cheering 
companions, and bring a sparkling pleasure to 
the eye dulled by the monotonous aspect of 
printed pages.” 
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FROM MAY TO MAY. 


Wuat, love, you think I am better? 
yes, perhaps I am. 
So this is your birthday, darling? are these 
May-flowers for me? 
And yesterday was April; it went out like a 
lamb ; 
We'll have fair weather now—I tell by old- 
fashioned signs, you see. 


Well, 


How soft the sunshine falls, love! 
you are ten to-day; 
The time goes by so wearily! 
were His will 
To give me one sweet painless year, from this 
to another May, 
And bid this racking cough be gone, these 
terrible pangs be still. 


I think 


I would it 


Perhaps He will. 
again, 
My dream: I prayed for respite, Heaven’s 
gates were held ajar; 
You with your white face, pitiful, stood trem- 
bling at my pain, 
While life’s loose clinging cerement fell like 
a shivered star, 


Oh, darling, it comes to me 


And from its shattered light I leaped, all trem- 
bling and alone. 
I missed you, sweetest, then I said, ‘‘ My 
love is ten to-day ; 
And this is May, and I am free, new-born 
and fully grown.” 
I think I shall not suffer, dear, from this to 
another May. 


You may put the drops aside, love, I do not 
need them now, 
I only want to feel your lips and hands upon 
my brow; 
I have so many things to say—they crowd my 
weary brain ; 
Hark! was it music? —listen, love, there 
comes the sound again. 


Lift me a little higher; here’s Lilly, she that 
died ; 

And your sweet mother, darling, in white, 
dressed like a bride. 

I—or are these shadows? which is the 
real heaven— 

Where your tears hold me, sweet one, or 

their dear smiles are given? 


Am 


‘Tis done: the dream, the vision, the sunshine 
is fading out; 
Stir up the fire, my darling, and wheel my 
chair about. 
It can’t be May-time, can it? I’m cold to my 
very heart; 
And I can not hear your voive, child, though 
I see your lips apart. 


You are weeping, and I am falling—sinking in 
voiceless bliss ; 
And the cold has gone, and the tremor; 
give me one long, last kiss. 
I wish you could feel this rapture—listen! the 
music again ; 
From May to May, and forever! I shall be 
free from pain. 














THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Btorp. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
** NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


Never in the whole course of her life, which 
had extended now over some five-and-forty years, 
had Amalia Wilhelmine von Groll felt even the 
faintest approach to the violent emotions of an- 
ger, amazement, disappointment, and a pervad- 
ing sense of utterly impotent spitefulness, which 
raged in her bosom when, on his return to Det- 
mold, her husband communicated to her the in- 
telligence that there was a living and legitimate 
daughter of her dead brother—and, consequent- 
ly, the rightful inheritor of all that brother’s 
property—at present residing in the obscure 
townlet of Horn; and that he—the major—had 
entirely satisfied himself of the justice of the said 
daughter's claims, and intended to put no hin- 
drance in the way of their legitimate satisfaction. 

If I were compelled to select one word which 
should most comprehensively express the leading 
traits in Frau von Groll’s character, I should 
choose “‘ greedy.” 

Frau von Groll was greedy of meat and drink ; 
greedy of personal comfort ; greedy of obedience, 
and deference, and consideration, from those 

. around her; greedy, above all things, of money ; 
as comprising, according to the teachings of her 
limited intelligence, all these other good things. 

In her rage she showed her astonished hus- 
band plainly the very low position which he oc- 
cupied in her estimation. Her husband was a 
fool! A ecredulous, easy, gullible fool! Oh, if 
she had but gone to Bohemia herself, instead of 
trusting to his incompetence! What! were the 
lying words of a Jesuitical old priest, and a con- 
spiracy trumped up between wretched, low, cun- 
ning peasants—creatures who could have no 
sense of right and wrong—to deprive her—her, 
Amalia Wilhelmine von Groll, geboren Dornberg 
—of the inheritance derived from her family ? 
There could be no law in such a decision! No 
law that ever was made would deprive her of her 
property on such absurd grounds. And as to 
justice— Where was the justice of disappoint- 
ing all her hopes, and robbing her of that which 
she had come to look upon as her own? They 
would see she did not intend to submit tamely. 
She would dispute the cause inch by inch in ev- 
ery tribunal in Germany, What? It was not 








a question of law, but of honor? Ferdinand was 
convinced that the girl Liese was the rightful 
heiress to the Dornberg estates, and therefore— 
being satisfied in his own mind—did not intend 
to litigate? Well! well!—even so—even grant- 
ing that Ernest had married the vile, abomina- 
ble, designing hussy, and had thus forever sul- 
lied the glory of the family ‘scutcheon, why should 
they trouble their heads about it? Charity be- 
gan at home; and people’s first duty was to take 
care of themselves. Why could they not give 
the girl a few hundred thalers as a marriage 
dowry—if, indeed, any such generosity were 
called for by the circumstances of the case, which 
she, for her part, could not altogether admit— 
and hold their tongues about the Dornberg es- 
tate, and enjoy it quietly? This last utterance 
shocked and pained her husband more than any 
thing else she had said, and he answered, with a 
face of intense solemnity, ‘‘ But, Amalia, I fear 
you do not understand, that would not be honest 
—not to speak of the nicety of honor which our 
birth and breeding demand from us!” 

Whereto his helpmate responded that such 
nicety of honor was mere ‘‘albernes Geschwitz” 
—stuff and nonsense —and: that her husband 
might at least confine the nicety of his honor to 
the conduct of his own affairs, and not interfere 
to beggar her, and rob her of her ancestral in- 
heritance! 

The poor major was beginning to make the 
discovery that a line of conduct regulated strict- 
ly by the ‘‘ nicest honor” may be applauded by 
many persons with enthusiasm, so long as it is 
confined to mere theories, or to the observance 
of certain social punctilios; but that it is looked 
upon in a very different light when it assumes 
the shape of opposition to material interests. 

No amount of scrupulousness and pride of race 
appeared ridiculous to Frau von Groll, so long 
as these qualities were exhibited in the shape 
of Ferdinand’s claims upon others; but it was 
quite another matter directly they urged him to 
fulfill to the uttermost the just claims of others 
upon him! 

Still, all the painfulness of opposing his wife 
did not for a moment shake Major von Groll in 
his resolution 

The lady felt that her only hope lay in the 
Justizrath von Schleppers. To him she flew in 
secret, immediately after her first stormy inter- 
view—the precursor of many similar ones—with 
her husband upon his return home. To her 
dismay she found that wily personage by no 
means disposed to make himself the thorough- 
going partisan of her views which she had fond- 
ly reckoned upon his proving. 

Puss-in-boots was far from having any inten- 
tion of risking his reputation to oblige Frau von 
Groll. 

‘* T must examine the evidence, my dear Mad- 
am, if the major does me the honor to consult 
me legally. And, of course, on the evidence, 
and the evidence only, will my opinion be formed. 
I mentioned that to you, if you remember, at a 
former interview.” 

**T remember very well what passed at that 
interview, Herr Justizrath,” said the lady, boil- 
ing with indignation. ‘* Quite as well as you 
do. And, let me tell you, you may chance to 
find my memory as good as yours on more points 
than one.” 

Upon which Frau von Groll had flounced out 
of the Justizrath’s office, leaving the lawyer in 
a state of mind which could not be said to be 
altogether comfortable. 

But the major did not ask for Lawyer von 
Schleppers’s professional opinion. He merely 
informed him, in a curt and rather cool manner, 
that circumstances had arisen which made it de- 
sirable for him to remain a while longer in Det- 
mold, and that, consequently, the writing of his 
resignation of the land-stewardship would now 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The task of breaking the truth to Liese was 
confided to Franz Lehmann, wi was specially 
charged by the major to spare ‘‘ his niece”—so 
he called her, and the words ran through poor 
Franz like an electric shock—the pain of hear- 
ing all the most tragic part of her mother’s story. 
By which the major naturally meant all the facts 
which unequivocally revealed the villainy of her 
father. 

‘** Baron Dornberg acted ill :—very ill, I don’t 
deny it,” said the major. ‘‘ But I really do be- 
lieve that he repented at the last, and that, if 
time and strength had been granted him, he 
would have made reparation. You see he must 
always have retained some feeling of tenderness 
in his heart for his wife Barbara; witness the care 
with which he preserved her portrait throughout 
his life.” 

To all which Franz merely made answer that 
he hoped Baron Dornberg’s tardy repentance 
had availed to obtain pardon above; though, 
for his part, he didn’t much believe in folks who 
only began to be sorry when they couldn’t pos- 
sibly go on doing evil any longer. That, Papist 
or Protestant, he had no doubt the good priest 
Souka had done the best he could for him. And 
that as to Lieschen, the major might rest quite 
easy in his mind that he—Franz—wouldn’t trou- 
ble her pure spirit by a too detailed description 
of the conduct of her noble father; but would 
rather dwell on the sweetness, beauty, and affec- 
tionate nature of her peasant mother. Now, the 
sneer implied in those last words was, it must be 
owned, rather hard upon the major, who certain- 
ly had been acting throughout with great magna- 
nitnity. But Von Groll paid not the least at- 
tention to it. Unfortunately, noblemen did oc- 
casionally prove to be vile, and their vileness 
was more deplorable and disgraceful than the 
vileness of others. Unfortunately, too, human 
beings did degrade themselves below the level 
of the brutes. But, for all that, men were men, 
and horses were horses ! 

Little Liese listened with pale, scared face, 
and parted lips, through which the breath came 
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quickly, to the revelation of her gentle birth and 
of the dignities that awaited her. 

She had begged that Sophie might be present 
during the telling of the ‘‘important tidings” 
which cousin Franz said he had to communicate 
to her. And she sat, holding the old woman’s 
hand in her own, while she listened. 

Farmer Lehmann’s voice was frequently in- 
terrupted by loud exclamations of ecstatic sur- 
prise from Sophie, who gave utterance to ** Ach’s” 
and **Qh’s,” and invocations of ‘* Der Lieber 
Himmel!” innumerable. 

But Lieschen sat quite still and dumb. Only 
when the farmer put into her hands the portrait 
of her mother, which the major had desired 
should be given to her, her breast heaved and 
her lips quivered, and she burst out crying. 
That was her mother! Her mother in all the 
exquisite bloom of youthful loveliness! The 
poor mother whose dead, white face was among 
the earliest, as it was the most indelible, of her 
childish memories! 

This she could take hold of; this she could 
receive into her heart. It was linked with some- 
thing tangible in her young life. The arrival of 
cousin Franz at Hanover ;—the dimly-remem- 
bered journey in the wagon through a white, 
cold world ;—every thing had seemed white and 
cold then, except cousin Franz;—and, lastly, 
the being carried in through the huge, dark barn, 
and being set down all strafige and dizzy before 
the pile of blazing pine-logs in the kitchen of the 
farm at Horn. Yes; that was real. 

But all the rest was a dream as yet. She a 
noble young lady! She, Liese Lehmann! The 
owner of wealth whose amount was fabulously 
vast in her eyes! Ach! let her take breath for 
amoment! It frightened her. 
—a strange dream. 

What, that grave, awful gentleman was her 
uncle? What, that gniidige Frau who had in- 
spired her with such intense dread and distant, 
humble reverence, was her aunt? Ach, Him- 
mel! No, no; it was too impossible! Let 
them go away and leave her with Sophie. So- 
phie was real! Sophie was her good, true friend. 
Bitte, bitte, would they leave her quiet with So- 
phie ? 

Sophie led her away, and unfastened the plaits 
of her hair, and loosened her girdle, and made 
her lie down on the sacristan’s bed. Yes, on 
the Herr Kiister’s very own bed, with its red 
and black hangings. But that was not sur- 
prising. Nothing could ever be surprising any 
more! 

She let Sophie do as she would with her, and 
lay quite still and passive on the bed. Present- 
ly she whispered, ‘* Dear Sophie, would you give 
me mother's picture, and leave me quite by my- 
self a bit?” And when the old woman was gone 
out of the room, she clasped the portrait in her 
arms and kissed it, and cried, ‘‘Oh, Otto! oh, 
Otto!” and wept softly, and then—she fell fast 
asleep with the picture lying against her breast! 

Little Lieschen’s mind was wearied out with 
the strain of trying to receive and realize these 
wonders that had been told to her; and little 
Lieschen’s body—never very strong, though sound 
and healthy—had suffered somewhat lately from 
the spirit’s constant, wearing anxiety about her 
absent lover, and from the effort she had made 
to be brave and to seem cheerful. And the 
tired mind and the tired body took refuge in 
sleep, as a child hides its head in its mother’s 
lap. But of course the waking had to come. 
And by degrees the absolute terror she had felt 
on first hearing the news of her changed lot wore 
off, and left only wonder and strangeness. These, 
too—though they were slower in passing away— 
did fade somewhat after a few days. Every one 
around her spoke of the wonderful story, and 
that helped to familiarize her with its aspect. 
She had seen the major again, who had called 
her ‘‘my dear Elizabeth,” and had said to old 
Sophie that his niece must henceforth be ad- 
dressed as Fraulein Dornberg. 

The thought of Otto was never long absent 
from Liese’s faithful breast. When she became 
sufficiently collected to consider what were the 
changes which this discovery would make in her 
life, the delightful idea dawned upon her that 
now, surely, there could be no obstacle to her 
marriage with Otto. If he were poor, no mat- 
ter. She would be rich. She had no clear no- 
tion how long it would be before she should be- 
gin to enjoy this wonderful wealth; nor how it 
would come to her. But at least there could 
be no need that Otto should continue to wander 
far from his native place, and to lead the hard 
life of a soldier. She longed, above all things, 
to convey the news to him. But—ach leider !— 
he was so far away. And in this dreadful war- 
time, how was she sure that a letter would reach 
him at all? 

Sophie’s simplicity was quite as great as Lies- 
chen’s; and the two enjoyed picturing all kinds 
of delightful things for Otto, without a suspicion 
that “ Fraulein Dornberg” must necessarily be 
far removed from his sphere. 

The sacristan knew better, and dropped a word 
of warning to Liese on the subject. He could 
not make his warning very explicit; because he 
still adhered to his self-imposed rule of avoiding 
the mention of Otto’s name. But his words 
alarmed Liese, and set her thinking uneasily. 
Could they mean to part her from Otto, these 
grand relations? ‘To try to part her from Otto, 
that was; for nothing short of his own will should 
make her give him up. She trembled at the 
thought of her next meeting with the major. 
But she had resolved, with all the strength of 
her love, to say some word to him about her be- 
trothal. She remembered that the major had 
spoken kindly of Otto, and had seemed to un- 
derstand that the young man was very dear to 
her. But, then, that had been before— Oh 
dear! oh dear! if Otto were only here! If he 
were only not so far away! 

She sat herself down under the pear-tree be- 


It was a dream 








neath whose shade she had read his letter, and 
leaned her head on her hand, and thought of him. 

As she so sat, Joachim Miiller passed on the 
other side of the hedge, and pausing, leaned over 
it to look at her. 

‘*You are all alone there,” said he at length ; 
and then Liese raised her head, and he saw that 
there were tears in her eyes.. ‘‘ Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ you are not happy. 
Do you take no pleasure in your new fortune? 
Gott! if 1 had thought it was only to make you 
sorrowful, I would have died rather than told 
what I knew. But—fool that I was—why did I 
not remember that nothing that I touched could 
bring good to any one?” 

Liese was shocked to hear him speak so, and 
unselfishly tried to shake off her own melancholy 
moad to cheer him. 

She was only thinking of dear Otto, and wish- 
ing he were near. His absence, at all events, 
was not Joachim’s fault. 

“He will come back, and you will both be 
happy—if there is any happiness for good folks 
in this world!” 

Then Lieschen by degrees confessed that she 
had some reason to fear that her new-found re- 
lations would oppose her marriage with Otto. 

Joachim heard with a troubled face. ‘* You 
will be true to him?” said he. ‘* They must 
yield if you are only true to him.” 

True to him? True to Otto? Why, what 
else could she be? ‘True to her own, good, gen- 
erous, noble Otto, who had given up so much for 
her sake? If she could be made a queen to- 
morrow, she would take off her crown and go to 
Otto very humbly and lay it at his feet; very 
humbly she would go, and yet proudly too—for 
how could the girl not be proud whom Otto 
loved? But it troubled her that she could not 
tell him all that was in her heart. She had writ- 
ten to him on the 13th of June, and had had no 
answer. That was before all this strange story 
had been revealed. Who could tell if he had 
ever got the letter? Oh, if she could send a 
letter with wings, that would fly to him wherever 
he might be! Or, better still, if she had wings 
wherewith she might fly to him herself! 

Joachim listened silently. Suddenly he said : 
** Will you do one thing for me? Will you put 
your little hand on the hedge there, and let me 

iss it? I won't touch it with my black fist.” 

Liese complied with childlike simplicity. 

The man bent his head over the small hand 
lying among the green leaves, and touched it 
with his lips. ‘‘ God bless thee, child!” he said. 
** Don’t fret and fear. Thou'lt not see me again 
for a while. I'm going to find Otto.” 

And before she could say a word he strode 
away, without once looking back, in the direc- 
tion of the forest. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE GUARD I8 RELIEVED. 


WE left Otto Hemmerich perched on the top of 
the belfry of Goldenau, and sustaining a state of 
siege there—a state of siege with the unusual cir- 
cumstance that the besiegers were supplying the 
garrison with vietual. For two days this singular 
state of things lasted ; the sentinel being formally 
called upon, morning and evening, to yield him- 
self up prisoner, and the burghers being as form- 
ally warned that on any failure in the supply of 
food the deadly needle-gun should do terrible 
execution on them and theirs. On the third day 
a toil-worn wayfarer limped into Goldenau. He 
was foot-sore, ragged, dusty; with long, unkempt 
locks hanging down on to his shoulders, and a 
queer, wild, shy manner. 

His first inquiries at the little ale-house were 
whether a detachment of the —th Prussian regi- 
ment of infantry was not stationed at Goldenau ? 
and on being informed, with a sneer of triumph, 
that they had gone away suddenly in the night 
season, and had not been seen there more, the 
stranger's disappointment was manifest. 

‘*Mayhap you're a ‘ Preusse’ yourself?” said 
the landlord, threateningly. ‘‘A spy —who 
knows ?” 

‘*T'm neither Prussian nor spy,” said the trav- 
eler, perceiving that there might be some peril 
for him unless he convinced the Goldenauers 
that he in nowise belonged to the enemies of 
Austria. ‘‘I was servant to a nobleman in Vi- 
enna many years. I’m seeking some one at this 
moment on business connected with a noble 
Saxon family at Dornberg, near the Elbe. I’ve 
naught to do with Prussians.” 

This reply seemed to pacify the people of the 
ale-house, and the wayfarer was permitted to eat 
his bread and cheese in peace. 

Presently a little white-headed boy came in, 
and asked for the rations, and, with much ill- 
humor and swearing, a dish of food and a bottle of 
wine were put into the child’s hands. This inci- 
dent led to some talk about the obdurate sentry 
on the belfry, and the revelation that the good 
folks of Goldenaun, in their anxiety to seize on a 
prisoner, had undeniably ‘‘ caught a Tartar.” 

** And this sentry belongs to the —th Prussian 
regiment of foot, eh ?” 

** Ay, confound the cunning knave! But only 
wait until some of our troops come up this way ! 
The tables will be turned—Donnerwetter |” 

The stranger sauntered out into the village 
street, and loitered about, watching for another 
glimpse of the boy Augustin. He looked up at 
the tower, and saw the dark form of the Prussian 
sentry standing out against the sky. The sen- 
try’s back was toward the street; and it would 
have’ been highly dangerous to endeavor in any 
way to attract the soldier's attention. Indeed 
the insignificance and poverty of the stranger’s 
appearance had alone preserved him from molest- 
ation hitherto. Besides, how infinitely small was 


the chance that yonder sentry should prove to be 
the man he was in search of! 
Presently little Augustin came trotting down 
































the street, entered the ale-house to restore the | 


empty dish, and then returned slowly past the 
stranger. ‘The latter accosted him. At first the 
boy was shy, and would not speak; but by de- 
grees he was drawn on to talk of the ‘‘ Preusse” 
up aloft there, and of the wonderful daws that 
haunted the belfry-steeple. 

“ The Preusse isn’t wicked,” said the child, 
looking up wistfully into the stranger’s face. 
‘*He showed me the daws’ nests. ‘The folks 
here think he is wicked because he will have 
dinner every day,” pursued Augustin, imputing 
what he supposed to be the true motive for the 
hostility which this sentry had excited. ‘‘ But 
it ain’t wicked to have dinner every day, if you 
can get it. The Herr Biirgermeister has dinner 
and supper too.” 

‘*Do you know what this soldier’s name is, 
Kleiner ?” 

‘* Nay; I call him ‘ Preusse.’” 

** Has he blue eyes ?” 

“* Yes; and a blue coat,” responded Augustin, 
innocently. 

‘* Does he talk like you and the rest here ?” 

** Ach!” cried the child, grinning, ‘* he speaks 
so funny. Not like us. But he comes a long 
way off. He’s a woodsman; and he tells me 
tales of the forests and the beasts there. But I 
daren’t stay with him very long. Only while he 
eats his dinner. But he would fainI staid. "Tis 
right lonesome up there; ja, right lonesome!” 

When Augustin next ascended the belfry to 
carry a bowl of milk and a slice of bread to the 
troublesome bird that the Goldenauers had caged 
in an evil hour, the child had concealed under 
his little patched coat a scrap of paper with these 
words scrawled on it: 

‘* If you are whom I take you for, write your 
name on this, and give it to the boy. [ama 
friend, by this token, of two women that were 
dear to you, Lotte and Liese. J. M.” 

When Otto beheld this unexpected writing, 
which seemed to have fallen from the skies, he 
became much agitated. The writer could be no 
other than Joachim Miiller. What had brought 
him hither? A thousand anxious thoughts chased 
each other through his mind; a thousand appre- 
hensions that some evil had befallen his Lieschen ; 
and these made his solitary imprisonment intol- 
erably irksome. He had neither pen nor pencil, 
bat he pricked the word ‘‘ Otto” on the paper 
with a pin discoveredi1 Augustin’s garments, and 
bade the child lose no time in delivering that se- 
cretly to the strange man who had accosted him. 

The little fellow was proud of his trust, and 
promised to fulfill it faithfully. When the child 
had disappeared down the winding stair Otto’s 
excitement rose to fever heat. He had half a 
mind, if speedy rescue did not arrive, to make a 
rush for it, and sallying forth from the postern- 
door when it should be opened to admit Augustin, 
try to obtain his liberty by a coup-de-main. He 
wished to be faithful to his post, and to do his 
duty; but was he to remain there forever? His 
comrades had abandoned him, his officers had 
forgotten him. And then Lieschen might be in 
peril or suffering! Oh, ifhe knew! If he only 
could know! And then he paced furiously up 
and down his narrow platform until he was fain 
to cease for very weariness. 

Meanwhile Augustin’s second attempt at ne- 
gotiation did not fare so well as his first. Sus- 
picion had been aroused. The child was watched, 
and just as he was about to deliver up to the 
stranger the scrap of paper intrusted to him, both 
himself and Joachim were seized by a posse of 
ardent Goldenauers and haled to the presence of 
the burgomaster. 

Here was a turn of the wheel! If the obdu- 
rate sentry on the belfry continued to defy them, 
at least they held his friend as hostage. 

In vain Joachim protested that his business 
with the soldier was utterly unconnected with 
things political and warlike; all that mattered 
little. The main thing was that they, the Gold- 
enauers, had it now in their power to threaten 
reprisals in case the sentry should do any of their 
people any injury. They were elated with the 
assurance that the obdurate sentry must speedily 
yield, and with the proud thought that instead 
of one prisoner they would now have two. 

These pleasing anticipations, however, were in- 
terrupted by one who burst into the burgomas- 
ter’s sitting-room—where Joachim and the child 
Augustin were still standing amidst a noisy 
crowd of citizens—and announced the terrifying 
intelligence that the Prussians were coming back. 
A shepherd had seen the detachment, accompa- 
nied by some reinforcements, in full march along 
the high-road to Goldenau. The miller, with 
politic sagacity, had already dispatched a mes- 
senger to meet the returning heroes, and to offer 
their commanding officer any accommodation his 
house afforded. For it was as well to be on the 
safe side if, as appeared too certain, these blue- 
coated fellows were getting the upper-hand every 
where. 

The group of Goldenauers, but now so voluble 
and eager, were stricken with silence, and melted 
away with marvelous rapidity. Only the poor 
stout burgomaster remained sitting, panic-struck 
and amazed, in his chair, pondering helplessly 
what manner of vengeance would overtake him 
for his conduct to the sentry, and feeling well 
convinced that if a scape-goat were needed for 
the sins of the community, his fellow-citizens 
would not hesitate to give him up for punishment. 
But the poor man was alarming himself needless- 
ly. Punishment—at least punishment of any 
very terrible kind—was not destined to fall to 
his lot. Rumor indeed whispered somewhat of 
sundry exactions levied on the wealthier inhabit- 
ants of Goldenau; exactions from which the 
rich miller’s policy and politeness by no means 
exempted him. But of these, this history hay- 
ing no trust-worthy authority to go upon, says 
nothing. 

The Prussians had no time for entering into 
particular inquiries as to who had been principal- 








ly concerned in the attempt to imprison their sen- 
try, and probably no inclination to do so either. 

When Otto descended from his airy station and 
appeared on the Platz, his comrades there assem- 
bled greeted him with a hearty ringing ‘‘ hurrah!” 
And his captain said a few kind words applaud- 
ing his fidelity and endurance. That was all. 
The explanation of his having been abandoned 
was simply that in the hurry of an unexpected 
summons he had been forgotten. An outpost 
stationed nearer to Zittau had received warning 
of an intended attack by a party of Austrian cav- 
alry sent across the Bohemian frontier. Their 
commander had sent for assistance to the nearest 
Prussian detachment. ‘The contemplated attack 
had not taken place, however, and Otto's regiment 
was now in full march southward to join the 
main body of Prince Frederick Charles’s army 
corps. ‘They were to remain but one night in 
Goldenau. That one night, however, was .suf- 
ficient for Otto to learn from his cousin Joachim 
all the strange story respecting Lieschen which 
had come to light during his absence. 

**God bless her true heart!” cried the lover, 
when Joachim related how Liese had spoken of 
him, and how it was her intense longing to let him 
know what had happened, and to hear from him, 
that had induced the charcoal-burner to set off 
in search of him, 

‘* And thanks to you, cousin Joachim,” added 
Otto, grasping Joaghim’s hand. ‘*‘ It was a true, 
friendly—nay, more than friendly—act to make 
that journey to find me. There was some risk 
in it too, ‘This part of the country is not pleas- 
ant to travel in just at this moment. And so my 
little Lieschen is a Fraulein? She could be nei- 
ther dearer nor better in my eyes than she is— 
not if she turned out to have the longest pedigree 
that ever was written. But it is for me to consid- 
er whether I should do right to hold her to her 
promise now that all isso changed. Think what 
Iam, cousin Joachim! <A disinherited, penniless 
fellow that can find nothing better to do than to 
give his body to be shot at in exchange for meat 
and drink! A fine match for an heiress!” 

‘**That sounds all very fine,” responded Joa- 
chim, ‘‘and I can’t pretend to argue with you, 
but I know this, as sure as I know the sun’s in 
heaven—if you talk of giving her up you'll break 
her heart.” 

‘*T won’t break her heart if I can help it,” an- 
swered Otto. ‘‘ And since she—the sweet, inno- 
cent-hearted darling !—would have married me 
when she thought I was above her, as the world 
reckons, I’m not clear in my own mind that it 
wouldn’t be mean in me to say, ‘No; now I 
won't marry you because the places are changed, 
and you have the thalers, and I have nothing.’” 

**T can’t argue about it,” repeated Joachim. 
**T only know you'll break her heart if you give 
her up. She has her mother’s nature, and her 
mother died broken-hearted, if ever woman did.” 

** But sieh’mal, Joachim! I am bound hard 
and fast. I must serve my time. Not that I 
grumble. Fighting is not the trade Id prefer, but 
I do believe I’m on the right side for Father-land. 
And then when you get among a lot of comrades, 
and hear day by day, and hour by hour, how the 
war is going, you can’t help feeling strongly about 
it. All the same, I’d give more than | can tell 
to be able to go home even for an hour and see 
my darling, and say a word to my uncle. I oft- 
en think of the old man, Joachim; and I think 
of him without a spark of anger. Why, if there 
was nothing else, I should feel kindly toward him 
for his goodness to my Lieschen. He has a soft 
place in his heart, has uncle Schnarcher. Look 
ye, cousin; they say there’s a great battle toward, 
and we are to press on to join the main body of 
the army in Bohemia. Now, I—I— Well, a 
bullet may find me as well as another, and, if the 
worst happens, I charge you to give a message to 
uncle Schnarcher. As to my Lieschen, she knows 
—she knows that as long as my heart beats, I love 
her with all my strength. My last thought in all 
the world would be of her, if I knew I was dying. 
But the poor old man would be lonely, and per- 
haps he might feel some regret—some self-re- 
proach. You tell him, Joachim, from me, that 
I know now I was hasty and stubborn. Not al- 
together wrong, I believe, but rash. And tell 
him, too, that I thanked him for his care of the 
orphan boy, and that I humbly and sincerely ask- 
ed his pardon for aught I have ever said or done 
to grieve him.” 

Joachim responded by a silent grasp of the 
hand, and there was no more said between them. 
For early in the morning the Prussians must be 
in motion southward from Goldenau. And let 
grief, or love, or joy reign as they will, sleep will 
always exact his tribute-dues from frail mortality. 

In the mean while things were not standing still 
in distant Lippe-Detmold. Major von Groll had, 
of course, no intention of leaving his niece in the 
sacristan’s cottage at Horn. He had been occu- 
pying himself very earnestly with plans for the 
disposal of the young lady. If Amalia would 
have received her kindly, all would have been 
smooth. But the “‘ gnidige Frau” was still too 
furious at the loss of her inheritance to listen to 
such a proposition for an instant. 

If Ferdinand enjoyed ruin and disgrace—as it 
appeared he did, for he had taken vast pains to 
find them—she did not. Don’t let them bring 
the little wretch near her! That was all. 

Major von Groll could of course have exerted 
his marital authority so far as to insist that his 
wife should receive her niece into her house. 
But what exertion of marital authority would 
avail to prevent Amalia from rendering the girl’s 
life a burden to her under those circumstances ? 
Still, it was clear that in any case Fraulein Dorn- 
berg could not be left in her present quarters. 

Casting about in his mind for some help, a 
chance word recalled to his mind the great in- 
terest which Fraulein Bopp had appeared to take 
in Liese. Fraulein Bopp had not been seen at 
the Von Grolls’ since the evening on which she 
had opened the morocco case, and ingenuously 
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proclaimed the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the portrait it contained and Frau von 
Schleppers’s pretty servant-maid. The poor 
spinster had put herself forever beyond the pale 
of Frau von Groll’s grace. Frau von Groll spoke 
of her as ‘‘that Bopp,” and pronounced her to 
be the most impertinently meddlesome old maid 
in Germany. 

The major called on Fraulein Bopp without 
loss of time, and a very few words sufficed to 
settle that Liese should share the Fraulein’s 
modest lodgings until some permanent arrange- 
ment could be made for her. 

Fraulein Bopp was overjoyed at the idea. 
The romance of Lieschen’s story had entranced 
her. She was even sorry that her slender means 
rendered it necessary for her to accept the pay- 
ment for bed and board which the major offered 
as delicately as he could. It would have de- 
lighted Fraulein Bopp to receive the orphan girl 
as her guest, and to treat her—as with some 
pardonable obliviousness of chronology she told 
herself—like a sister. But stern fate, and the 
small quantity of coffee and butter-brod that 
ag be purchased for a groschen, prevented 
this. 

However, the major was only too glad to have 
found a safe and unexceptionably respectable asy- 
lum for Liese, until either this deplorable war 
should cease, and he could take her to Saxony, 
and place her in the care of a distant relative of 
her father’s, an old chanoinesse who resided at 
Dornberg; or until time and his own influence 
should so far have softened his Amalia as to al- 
low her to receive the orphan girl with kindness. 

So the major went to Horn, and proceeded to 
the sacristan’s cottage, to inform his niece that 
she must return with him the next morning to 
Detmold. It was a sultry afternoon. The sun 
had been blazing all day out of a cloudless sky. 
The air was quite still, and the thirsty flowers in 
the sacristan’s garden hung their heads languid- 
ly. The sweet herbs sent up a dry, strong spicy 
smell, Nothing seemed to be moving but a 
brown velvet-coated bee that had gorged him- 
self with luscious juices and was sleepily buzzing 
over a bed of flowering thyme, and a pair of 
fluttering white butterflies. Doors and windows 
were open in the cottage, and Von Groll could 
hear the tones of the sacristan’s voice reading a 
chapter in the Bible. The major stopped rever- 
ently, unwilling to interrupt the evening devo- 
tions of the little household. 

When the chapter ceased there was a low 
murmur of prayer. The sacristan prayed in 
short broken sentences for a blessing on all be- 
neath that roof-tree; and then in a still feebler 
tone, that the Lord would be pleased to protect 
all loved ones who were absent, and who might 
be exposed to any peculiar peril. And the two 
women responded ‘* Amen !” 

Then Liese’s sweet small voice clove the sum- 
mer air with asilver sound. She sang the hymn, 
“Breit aus die Fliigel beide’—Spread out thy 
wings—which turns on the beautiful Scripture 
simile of the Lord sheltering his children, as a 
hen gathers her chickens beneath her wings. 
Here and there Sophie put in a quivering note 
in her trembling old voice; and the major stood 
bareheaded in the sunshine, and listened until 
the hymn was done. And while he listened and 
the notes of the hymn came floating out into the 
peaceful old-fashioned garden—at that very mo- 
ment the great guns were thundering over Sa- 
dowa, and the air was thick and stifling with their 
deadly breath, and the victorious Prussians, who 
had been engaged in mortal conflict since eight 
o'clock in the morning, were pursuing the rem- 
nants of the Austrian army, now in full retreat 
from the fatal field. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


On the 3d of July, 1866, was fought the bat- 
tle of Sadowa, or Kéniggratz; and though sev- 
eral engagements of minor importance took place 
subsequently to that great victory, it may fairly 
be said that the voice of the cannon at Sadowa 
boomed out an assurance of speedy peace to Eu- 
rope. For although the formal treaty of peace 
between Austria and Prussia was not signed at 
Prague until the 23d of the following August, 
the preliminary treaty was concluded at Nikols- 
burg on the 26th of July; and as early as the 
22d, a five days’ armistice between the two great 
belligerent powers had been agreed upon. 

It is needless to dwell on the profound emo- 
tions awakened by the news of that memorable 
battle of the 3d of July throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany. As the tidings spread, 
growing clearer and more positive day by day, 
even those most unwilling to admit the truth 
were compelled to own that now there could be 
no longer any doubt as to which side fortune 
favored in this great struggle. ‘Those who re- 
joiced in the result of the bloody day of Sadowa 
protested that, not blind Fortune, but keen-sight- 
ed sagacity and matchless armaments had determ- 
ined the victory. ‘Turn we to the narrow circle 
of persons whose acquaintance we have made in 
the little principality of Lippe-Detmold, and who 
are soon about to say ‘‘ farewell” to the courte- 
ous reader. 

Throughout the small territory the greatest 
excitement prevailed, and news was eagerly 
sought for. Our friends at the ‘‘ Pied Lamb,” 
at Horn, wagged their heads wonderingly at the 
news. ‘The horse-faced man, always sparing of 
speech, became absolutely speechless; but was 
impressive in his speechlessness by means of an 
extraordinary power which he developed of con- 
veying an intensely concentrated meaning into 
his nod. He shut his eyes very tight; fixed his 
pipe firmly between his teeth; and then tossed 
his head up and down many times in succession, 
with a thoroughly equine movement. The im- 
pression made by this gesture on his friends was 
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no whit diminished by their having not the 
slightest idea what it was he meant them to un- 
derstand by it. 

Herr Quendel took his stand on the broad 
principles of trade. Prussian or Austrian, all 
men must drink; ay, and excepting some few 
benighted persons not worth mentioning, all men 
must smoke. Why then dispute and argue? 
The war would speedily come to an end. So 
he was told. Hitherto things had gone pretty 
smoothly in Horn, in spite of the fighting. He 
was of opinion that if each man would mind his 
own business, and ignore the business of his 
neighbor, the world would go well. But if any 
gentleman present differed from him he was at 
liberty to call for, and add to his score, a bump- 
er of the best wine that his, Quendel’s, cellar af- 
forded, and drink to his own particular opinions. 
A handsome and liberal-minded offer which no 
citizen of Horn had the spirit to accept. In 
these days Herr Peters rose to the very apex of 
social distinction. The good people of Horn 
were—to parody Napoleon’s somewhat irreverent 
dictum that Providence is always on the side of 
the great battalions—unanimously on the side of 
the winning army. Success was worshiped with 
very naive sincerity in Horn. But then Horn is 
a small, insignificant, benighted place; by no 
means like—like— In short, by no means like 
any of those numerous highly-civilized and well- 
known communities in which success, irrespect- 
ive of desert, is not worshiped at all. 

The company at the speise-saal of the ‘*‘ Pied 
Lamb” was deprived of its chief member in the 
person of the venerable sacristan of St. Mary's, 
who had deserted it for some weeks. But per- 
haps, all things considered, this was not alto- 
gether to be regretted. For Simon Schnarcher 
was, to do him justice, no success-worshiper. 
He clung to his old notions with loyal tenacity ; 
and it was observable that Herr Peters, formerly 
so argumentative in his mild way on the subject 
of politics, would now endure to hear the sacrist- 
an put forth the most retrograde and anti-liber- 
al doctrines without uttering a word of protest. 
At least he did so until old Sophie, cunning- 
simple in her love for her old master, said to 
him one day, ‘‘ Ach bitte, Herr Peters! do ye 
now contradict the Herr Kiister now and then. 
He’s been used to get the better of folks in ar- 
gument all his days, has the Herr Kiister; and 
how can he do it if nobody won’t argue against 
him? And I'm sure he needs something to raise 
his spirits, and us all in such trouble with not 
knowing what has become of our poor dear boy in 
all their murdering battles!” And poor, faithful 
Sophie put her apron to her eyes. After which 
hint the kindly Herr Peters made a point of 
‘*being got the better of in argument” by his 
old friend. 

It was lonely and sad enough at this time in 
the sacristan’s cottage; for Lieschen, who had 
brightened it like a ray of sunshine, was gone, 
Her grand, high-born uncle had taken her away 
to Detmold. 

Before leaving Horn, Lieschen had dutifully 
gone up to the farm to pay her greeting to cousin 
Hanne. She had not visited the Hausfrau since 
entering Schnarcher’s service. But under her 
changed circumstances, the girl’s natural deli- 
cacy of feeling prompted her to omit no mark 
of respect to her mother’s relatives. She had 
gone, then, to the farm; and Hanne had re- 
ceived her in a half-kind, half-cool manner. She 
had said, well, she supposed Liese would be con- 
tented now, at any rate!—as though the girl had 
long been fretfully hankering after the honor of 
being proved to be a baron’s daughter, and had 
achieved it at last. And she added that it mighg 
turn out for good, or it might not; but that one 
comfort was, she, Hanne, now washed her hands 
of all responsibility in the matter—a species of 
ablution which, it appeared to most people, 
Providence had already seen fit to render entire- 
ly superfluous. 

Liese was consigned to the care of Fraulein 
Bopp; and the latter lady was strictly cautioned 
by the major not to encourage his niece in any 
foolish love-lorn fancies, having reference to a 
certain Otto Hemmerich—a good young fellow 
in his way, said the major, and one who had not 
been altogether well treated in Detmold, consid- 
ering his father’s long and faithful services to the 
Prince as head-ranger, but one with whom it 
was out of the question for Fraulein Elizabeth 
Dornberg to think of forming an alliance. For 
Lieschen had summoned courage to tell Major 
von Groll—whom she found insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in addressing as ‘‘uncle”’—that she was 
Otto Hemmerich’s betrothed, that she loved no- 
body but him, and that, come what might, she 
was resolved to be true to him, and to marry 
him if he remained true to her, and if—if—ach 
Gott! if he came back safe from the wars. 

It is to be feared that Fraulein Bopp, although 
honestly desirous to do her duty, was not alto- 
gether the strictest and sternest duenna that 
could have been selected under the circum- 
stances. For the soft-hearted lady could not 
but sympathize with the lover’s romantic story, 
and was more apt to weep with Liese than to 
scold her, or to lecture her about the dignity of 
her position. 

The time that Liese passed in Fraulein Bopp's 
tiny lodging in Detmold was a period, at first, of 
profound depression, and, later, of harrowing and 
still increasing anxiety. Rumors of great battles 
seemed to darken the very air, like birds of ill 
omen. Night and day the dread haunted her 
heart—and, alas, how many other loving hearts 
in Germany !—that at that hour, at that moment, 
her own love, her husband, might be writhing in 
pain and fever, or stretched stark and stiff on the 
cold earth. Oh, it was dreadful! too terrible to 
be true! Many a night did the poor child start 





from uneasy slumbers in her own little bed, and, 
rushing to her gentle-natured hostess, throw her- 
| self trembling into the good woman’s arms, and 
| ery out that he was dead, dead, dead! 
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Otto killed, murdered, with a cruel bullet in his 
breast! And the pitiful Fraulein would forget 
all about Liese’s ancestors, and would soothe 
and comfort her, and bid her hope, until the 
girl sobbed herself to sleep again by her side. 
‘Then came the news of Sadowa; and still no 
tidings of Otto! no tidings of Joachim! Liese, 
in the pain of her gnawing anxiety, was unjust to 
the poor charcoal-burner. Why could he not have 
written, at least? Why not have sent a word? 
He must have found Otto—he must! Oh, she 
could have found him if she could have been let 
to go and seek him! But Joachim did not love 
him. Nobody loved him, except her—nobody! 
They were all cruel and hard-hearted, and had 
driven him away. And then, the next moment, 
she would pray to be forgiven those harsh, unjust 
words, and moan out that sorrow was making her 
wicked, and that when Otto came back he would 
not be able to love her any more. So passed 
away the time until the end of the month, and 
then it was known that peace was as good as 
settled: but still neither of Otto nor his cousin 
did any news reach Detmold. 

One evening Lieschen was sitting alone in 
Fraulein Bopp’s little drawing-room, the good 
spinster herself being engaged in superintending 
the preparation of the supper, in conjunction 
with her old waiting-maid. Lieschen had some 
knitting in her fingers, but she was not even 
feigning to work. ‘There she sat, idly staring 
out of the window at the sky, now beginning to 
be stained with red sunset colors. Presently, 
Fraulein Bopp opened the door, and stood quite 
still, looking at the girl. Lieschen neither spoke 
nor stirred. 

** Elizabeth !” said Franlein Bopp at last ; and 
a tremor in her voice seemed suddenly to com- 
municate itself to Lieschen’s frame. Her hands 
sheok, and the work dropped from them. ‘‘ My 
dear Elizabeth, listen to me quietly. Joachim 


Miiller—” 
‘*Ts he here?” gasped ont Lieschen, quite 
hoarsely. She tried to stand up, but could not. 


** Yes, my dear, darling Elizabeth, he is here: 
and—listen, dear child—he—he brings good 
news. He has seen his cousin, Otto Hemmer- 
ich, and a 

With a shrill, piercing cry, that rang through 
the little house, and that sounded in Fraulein 
3opp’s ears whenever she thought of the scene 
afterward all her life long, Liese sprang toward 
the door. She no longer trembled; she was no 
longer weak; she gave a great, strong bound, 
that carried her across the room, and calling out, 
**Otto! Otto! Otto!” fell into her lover’s arms, 
and was pressed to his throbbing heart. 

I must briefly explain by what means Otto was 
thus enabled to return to Detmold, and then my 
story will be nearly told. 

The narrative of hjs feat of sustaining a siege 
single-handed on the belfry of Goldenau had 
reached the ears of high and mighty person- 
ages—chiefs, glorious in war and illustrious in 
their social greatness. After the day of Sadowa 
—in which Otto, though in the thick of the fight, 
escaped quite scatheless—he was sent for to ap- 
pear in a princely presence, and interrogated as 
to the particulars of his exploit at Goldenau. 
Otto told his story with manfulness and mod- 
esty, and evidently made a favorable impression 
on his illustrious hearers. He was promised 
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promotion and rewards, but an expression in 
his face called forth the inquiry whether he 
were dissatisfied with what was to be done for 
him. 

| Dissatisfied! Ach, behiite! How could he 
| be dissatisfied? It would be a generous acknowl- 
edgment for much greater deeds than his; for, 
after all, those villagers were not over-brave. A 
couple of resolute men might have taken him, 
No; far from dissatisfied; but—if he might 
choose— 

Let him speak freely. 

Well, then, he had enlisted as a regular sol- 
| dier, In the ordinary course of things he must 
of course serve out his time. But as it seemed 
now that the enemy had had pretty nearly enough 
of it—not but what he thought his Austrian fel- 
low-countrymen had fought grandly—and peace 
would most likely not-be long in coming, and as 
| he had weighty and urgent reasons for wishing 
| to be back in his own home again, the boon he 

would crave, since they condescended kindly to 
| ask him, would be that on the conclusion of the 
war he should be discharged from further service 
and allowed to return to Detmold. ‘* And,” said 
Otto, in conclusion, with a naive earnestness that 
raised a good-humored smile on every face 
around, ‘‘if you set me free now, you'll not 
| lose a soldier; for I give you my word as an 
| honest man and a true German, that whenever 

the black and white flag flies again for Father- 
| land I'll come and fight under it as long as my 
arm can carry a rifle.” . 
| Without binding him by any such promise, 
| however, Otto's request was granted; a shrewd 
| ald general, very near the person of Majesty, re- 


marking that a few such young fellows scattered 
through the land would do much for the Prussian 
greatness and prosperity. ‘* We soldiers win 
Sadowas,” said the general, ‘‘but ‘tis your cit- 
izen fellows must make them worth the winning.” 

Of Liese’s joy and thankfulness, Otto’s rapture 
at being with her once more, and Fraulein Bopp’s 
sympathetic friendship, I need say nothing. Frau- 
lein Bopp—I am compelled in my character of 
faithfal chronicler to confess—deserted from the 
major’s colors, and went over, bag and baggage, 
to the enemy. Such a pair of lovers must not, 
could not, should not be separated ! 

Otto’s reception at Horn was quite festal. 
There was one solemn scene in the sacristan’s 
cottage when the young man knelt at his uncle's 
feet and begged him to take off the ban he had 
laid upon him in his wrath; and old Simon 
Schnarcher raised his withered hands above his 
nephew's head, and prayed aloud, saying: ‘‘O 
merciful Lord and Father, forgive, I beseech thee, 
in thy loving clemency, the rash and wicked words 
that fell from thy servant's lips. Thou, Lord, 
| who readest all hearts, knowest that even when 
| I spoke them the boy was dear and precious to 
| me. Bless him, O Father! and bless also the 

pure woman whom he loves, And forgive—for- 

give us—our trespasses, Lord—as we—forgive—’ 

And then the aged man wept aloud and fell on 

Otto’s breast. And those tears were the sweet- 

est and most blessed that Simon Schnarcher’s 

eyes had shed for the space of a long lifetime— 

| ever since he had wept over his mother’s dead 
face. 

But all the other incidents of Otto’s return 

to Horn were joyous. not to say comic, in their 
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character. Public opinion already held him very 
high, from the moment in which a local paper 
reprinted a paragraph that had gone the round 
of the Prussian journals, and which was head- 
ed, ‘* Brave resistance of a Prussian sentry. A 
whele population kept at bay by one man!” For 
it was known that Otto was the hero in question. 
But what was this to the excitement that pre- 
vailed when one day a letter, sealed with an 
enormous coat of arms, and bearing evidence of 
its magnificently, and, indeed, unspeakably, illus- 
trious origin, arrived addressed to Otto, and in- 
formed him that his Highness the Prince of Det- 


| mold had heard with great pleasure, from a very 





exalted personage, of the gallant conduct of one 
of his subjects in an incident of the late war, and 
having made particular inquiries as to the name 
and history of the Detmolder who had thus dis- 
tinguished himself, his Highness had confided to 
his private secretary—the writer of the letter— 
the pleasing task of informing Herr Otto Hem- 
merich that he was thenceforth to consider him- 
self installed in the post of head-ranger of the 
Detmold woods and forests, as held by his late 
father; whose services the Prince held in cordial 
and grateful remembrance. 

It was superb. Horn felt that it had played 
a part—and no insignificant part either—in ‘the 
great campaign of 1866. To Otto, the kind 
words about his father seemed the most pre- 
cious in all the letter. After a confidential col- 
loquy with Liese, Otto lost no time in seeking 
Major von Groll and laying his prospects before 
that gentleman. Otto had a plan to propose 
which appeared to him to combine a great many 
advantages, ard to which he begged the major 
to give his best consideration. ‘The plan was 
simply this. ‘That the Von Grolls should reside 
on the Dornberg estates in Saxony, and possess 
them during their lives. After their decease, 
the property would of course revert to Liese. 
Otto felt that some acknowledgment was due 
to Von Groll for his disinterested and honorable 
conduct, and he added that neither Liese nor 
himself desired to deprive the ‘‘ gnidige Frau,” 
his wife, of the joys of that inheritance on which 
she had so evidently set her heart. 

The major demurred. But Amalia, who had 
got an inkling of the proposition, gave him no 
peace till he consented. ‘‘’Tis the least the 
hussy can do for us,” said Amalia Wilhelmine, 
geboren Dornberg. So Liese and Otto took 
possession of the old hunting-lodge, which once 
more shone with the ruddy fire-light of home, and 
echoed to the sweet sounds of home voices. 

The major could not quite reconcile himself 
to his niece’s marriage. But, as he said, Liese’s 
insensibility to the claims of rank was doubtless 
in her blood ; one of the sad consequences of her 
father’s deplorable mésalliance. Once a year the 
major has promised to come and enjoy his favor- 
ite pastime of hunting in the Detmold woods; 
and, up to the time of this present writing, he 
has done so each year, being the guest of Head- 
ranger Otto Hemmerich. 

When Major von Groll went away into Sax- 
ony, at the close of the war, the post of Iand- 
steward remained vacant for a time. But, to 
every body’s great surprise, the Justizrath von 
Schleppers did not get it. It was bestowed on 
a stranger, who conducted the business of his 
office with hard, dry impartiality; and who ex- 
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amined the Justizrath’s accounts in an uncom- 
fortably microscopic manner. But Von Schlep- 
pers was never heard to utter a word of com- 
plaint ; and people would tell you it was plain 
how hardly the poor Justizrath had been used, 
since every soul who knew him got an impres- 
sion—they couldn't say how—that he had been 


| sacrificed owing to his too open and confiding 


cast of mind. And he never, never complained ! 
Frau Mathilde occasionally makes little visits 


| to the hunting-lodge, and appears thoroughly to 
| enjoy instructing young Frau Hemmerich in va- 


| rious housewifely and matronly duties, 


She is 
magnificently patronizing on all such occasions, 
But as neither Otto nor Lieschen in the least re- 
sent this, and as they have really a kindly feel- 
ing toward Liese’s old mistress, all goes smooth- 


| ly; only they sometimes indulge in a little ban- 


ter about the famous pink satin note-paper, which 


| banter, although Frau Mathilde secretly fears it 


is scarcely respectful, she yet takes in good part. 
Fraulein Bopp is the cherished friend of all at 


| the hunting-lodge, and when, last winter, a little 
| red-faced boy appeared in the Hemmerichs’ fam- 


ily circle, the Fraulein displayed so remarkable 
a talent for amusing and playing with the pulpy 
young tyrant as surprised even those who knew 
her most intimately. When last I had news 
from Horn, Herr Quendel was gathered to his 
fathers. The rest of the habitués of the speise- 
saal survived ; but the house was shorn of its an- 
cient glories, and no such meetings as I have 
chronicled took place in it any more. 

Joachim Miiller had the run of Otto’s home. 
But he never was quite cured of his solitary, shy 
ways. Sometimes he would be absent whole 
weeks in the woods. And one day, within a 
year of Otto’s marriage, the poor charcoal-burner 
was found dead beneath a spreading oak-tree. 
He seemed to have died quite quietly ; only they 
found something clenched in his hand, and, open- 


| ing the dead fingers, found them to contain a long 
| tress of Lieschen’s brown hair, which old Sophie 
| confessed to having cut off for him. 





** Poor creature!" said Sophie; ‘‘I do believe 
that he sometimes wasn’t quite right in his head. 
That brain-fever he had never was quite cured, 
to my thinking; and, at times, I'll swear he fan- 
cied Lieschen was her poor mother come to life 
again! Lord be gracious to him! There’s worse 
folks on God’s earth than poor Joachim !” 

Simon Schnarcher removed to his nephew’s 
house, and was of course accompanied by the 
faithful Sophie. His cottage and bit of garden 
land in Horn’ are at present rented by Herr Pe- 
ters, who has retired from business. But Simon 
destines them, as well as whatever money he has 
saved, to come to the pulpy young tyrant afore- 
said. The old man is considerably upward of 
eighty ; but—excepting an occasional attack of 
his old foe, the rheumatism—continues to be 
wonderfully well and strong. And as he is most 
dutifully considered and respected by Otto and 
Lieschen, and all their dependents, he does not 
feel that he has ceased to be ‘‘ master.” When 
the autumn twilight is long, and the leaves begin 
to fall, and a red glow from the broad hearth 
shines blithely out into the black shadow of the 
forest, there are few places more inviting than 
the hospitable kitchen of the old hunting-lodge, 
and few families more cheerfully contented than 
the ‘‘ Sacristan’s Household.” 
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BALL GIVEN BY THE 
THE BALL OF THE CHINESE 
EMBASSY. 

TE give herewith two striking illustrations 

of the unique and brilliant ball lately given 

in Paris by the embassador from China, Mr. 
Burlingame, whose name is so familiar to all 
Americans. From nine o'clock, says a specta- 
tor, the drawing-rooms on the first, second, and 
third floors were literally packed with the beauty 
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HINESE EMBASSADOR, MR. BURLINGAME, AT THE HOTEL OF THE EMBASSY 


and talent of Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Burlingame | 
did the honors with infinite grace; while the 
mandarins, in full dress, moved through the 
crowd, paying their respects to the ladies, and | 
every where exciting the admiring curiosity of 
the guests. The young attachés of the Chinese 
embassy, in national costume, replied in excel- 
lent.French, with an affability worthy of praise, 
to the sometimes embarrassing questions that 
were put to them. <A spectator was indiscréet 
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enough to ask one of them to point out the pret- 
tiest ladies in the room; but the answer of the 
young mandarin proved that he knew how to dis- 
tinguish those who were worthy to attract the 
attention of a son of the Celestial Empire, and 
that his taste was beyond dispute. 

The best post of observation was the staircase, 
where one could at once escape the heat of the 
drawing-room, hear the deep voice of the usher 


| announcing the guests, be lulled by the music of 
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IN PARIS—BALL-ROOM. 


the orchestra, and contemplate the brilliant pro 
cession to and from the buffet and conversation 
rooms. Among the crowd were seen Count de 
Stackelberg, Chevalier Nigra, General Dix, Dje 
mil Pacha, Duke de Persigny, De Crespo, La 
grange, Gustave Doré, Arsene Houssaye, Duke 
d’Avigdor, and hundreds of other notabilities. 
At half past one a magnificent supper was served, 
after which the dancing began anew 
| prolonged till daybreak. 


and Was 
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THE CHINESE EMBASSADOR AT THE HOTEL OF THE EMBASSY IN PARIS~STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE UPPER SALOONS. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. J. W.—Yon are not too old for puffs and ruffles. 
Get gray or buff pongee for your suit, or else Japanese 
poplin. For the outside garment use the Montpensier 
or the Don Parasol pattern in the present Supplement, 
Trim the short skirt with a ten-inch puff of the mate- 
rial, bound with satin, and put on in reversed box- 
pleats. You will need about fifteen yards. 

M. E. L.—The recipe to prevent calico from fading 
is to soak the dress fifteen minutes before washing in 
a puil of water in which a tea-spoonful of sugar of lead 
has been dissolved. 

Cc. C.—A handsome traveling dress for an old lady 
is steel-gray pongee trimmed with folds of the same, 
piped with black silk. Cut the mantelet by Figure 41 
of Bazar No. 20, White cambric makes a handsome 
honse dress for an old lady. 

A. B. C.—Make the black silk sacque for a girl of 
eleven years by Figures 8 and 9, in Bazar No. 20. The 
summer silk should have two skirts trimmed with 
pinked ruffles. Percales are loose Gabrielles with 
straight plain belt or with folds. The sash is of the 
material, hemmed and tied ina bow. Tucks and ruf- 
fles are both used for boys’ shirt fronts.—Long and 
short watch chains are equally used. 

Mrs. J.T. 8.—We can not give the pattern of the 
Little Stewart suit. 

Oren Hatit.—Make your English barges with two 
skirts trimmed with puffs, a shirred yoke waist, and 
Maria Theresa sleeves. 

B. 8S.—Make a short suit of the woolen goods 
after the patterns given in Bazar No.17. The striped 
silk should have a demi-train, revers waist, and coat- 
sleeves. 

‘ Lexa Barxer.—Glazed sailor hats are unchanged 
n style. 

Mrs. C. N.—Make your buff percale a loose Ga- 
brieile trimmed with black braid around the whole 
garment, over the shoulders, wrists, and pocket flaps, 
also on the belt and sash. 

M. P.—A bride on the second day after her mar- 
riage wears her morning wrapper an hour or two 
after breakfast, as she would at any other time; then 
changes for a handsomer dress. A morning dress of 
white alpaca, trimmed as you suggest with lilac silk, 
would be suitable for a bride in half-mourning. Trim 
the lilac silk dress with white satin quillings and lace. 
Pat puffs of the same or of silk on your karége instead 
of using crape. Gray silk and linen goods trimmed 
with pleated flounces bound with black will answer 
for your traveling dress. White tulle is prettier over 
silk than tarlatan fora bride. Puff your grenadine. 

A Sunsoriser.—A puff of reversed box-pleats made 
of black silk, or a ruche of purple ribbon, will trim 
your half-mourning suit appropriately. 

ZaNeESVILLE MoruEr.—To conceal your figure‘make 
your house dresses sacque wrappers with a drawing- 
string beneath the belt, or loose Gabrielles, or else 
gored skirts and sacque. For a house jacket wear a 
short loose square sacque. Make your street suit with 
upper skirt very bouffant behind, but without a front 
width. The wrapping is a baschlik belted behind, 
but with loose mantilla fronts. 

H. L. W.—A crape shawl dyed black can not be re- 
colored. 

Atrua.—Your lustreless black silk will need some 
satin to enliven it. Trim with ruffles edged with a 
satin fold. Round capes and fichus continue in fash- 
jon. See Bazar No. 20, Vol. I. Cut your summer 
dress skirt by pattern given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. II. 
Sleeves puffed to the elbow and ruffled below. 

New Dress-makek.—You have received all the Sup- 
plements, but do not understand the mode of designa- 
ting the description and patterns. The Supplements 
are numbered according to the Bazar that they ac- 
company. No. 1 refers to paragraph No. 1 of the 
Supplement. The pattern of waist and talma in Ba- 
zar No. 15 is described in paragraphs Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the Supplement with-that paper, and the pattern is 
outlined by symbols and numbered. The wrapper 
pattern in Bazar No, 13 is described in paragraph 
No. 1 of the Supplement with that Number, and so 
on with the others you mention. When patterns are 
reduced in size you must enlarge them in proportion. 
Read more carefully the directions given with each 
Supplement for cutting patterns folded over. 

Canniz.—Make the skirt of your green silk by the 
pattern given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. II.; the waist and 
sleeves by pattern No. 10 in Bazar No. 6, Vol. IL. 
Trim with box-pleated ruches of the same pinked at 
the edges. 

A Scnsortnrr.—As you have enough low-necked 
slips make others with high neck and long sleeves, 
s0 that the babe may be provided for all tempera- 
tures. Cord-like tacks, fluted ruffies, and embroid- 
ery are the prettiest trimmings and most serviceable 
for slips that are so frequently washed.—Valenciennes 
lace is used for handsome robes.—A plainly farnished 
basket costs $8 or $10. Any neat willow basket, long 
and shallow, will answer. Price $2. Two yards of 
ribbon tied in a large bow behind is used for infants’ 
sashes. 

H. M. F.—We send addresses only by mail.—Get 
Swiss muslin for your graduating dress. Make with 
trained skirt and tunic trimmed with three fluted ruf- 
fles, each a finger deep. Surplice waist formed entire- 
ly of lengthwise puffs and bands of insertion or tucks. 
A Valenciennes ruffie around the neck will be becom- 
ing as you are sallow. Sleeves puffed around the arm 
and ruffied below. Belt made of four small folds of 
white silk. Wide sash, bow, and ends of the same 
silk.—Coral jewelry would be girlish and becoming. 
—Wear a trained)cambric skirt and a short gored 
skirt over your crinoline. 

Eva Sr, A.—Make your granite poplin with two 
skirts and a fichu trimmed with gathered rufiies, 
bound with biue silk. Trim your muslin dress with 
many finted raffles on skirt, sleeves, and sash. Make 
your calico with blouse waist and gored skirt trimmed 
with white galloon. 

Jane Serta.—If your silk is valuable, and you fear 
benzine will destroy the delicate color, you had better 
take your dress to a professional scourer. Champagne 
stains are difficult to remove. 

Mus. 8. F. A.—Blue grenadine like your sample is 
suitable for a girl of fourteen. Let the skirt just 
reach the ankles, and trim it—the tunic, fichu, and 
sleeves—with a bias puff of the material five inches 
wide, gathered with a narrow ruffle at each edge, and 
bound with white silk. Your suggestions about the 
gray grensdine are good. Make the India muslin 
with two skirts, a blouse waist, and Maria Theresa 
sleeves trimmed with tucks and Valenciennes edg- 
ing. A sacqne or fichu with a ribbon sash completes 
it for church.—In preparing your daughter to come 
North to school remember the difference in climate, 
and give her an abundance of warm clothing. She 
will not need her light clothes after September, and 
may need warm ones sooner.—Your note-paper is in 
good style.—Dress-making and all kinds of sewing 
are more expensive here than at the South.—The In- 
stitute you mention has a high reputation. 

Manrt.—See back Numbers of the Bazar for the 
remedy you want.—We can not give the directions 
you ask for.—Get a light gray summer pongee at 
$1 25 a yard for your suit. Make with two skirts and 
a fanchonnette after pattern in Bazar No. 26, Voi. IL. 

A Scuscuiwen.—Mak a gored Gabrielle of the shee’ 





silk for your little girl; ruffle it and make a white mus- 
lin over sacque belted and looped with rosettes. The 
black silk should have an upper skirt and waist of plain 
black silk. 

Maus. J. W. G.—Make and trim your merino suit like 
Figure 7 of Bazar No. 17, Vol. Il. Get striped taffeta 
poplin at 75 cents a yard for the under-skirt. 

Awniz P. R.—If your silk is good use it, no matter 
if it is old-fashioned. Make plain Waist and coat- 
sleeves; gore the skirt by pattern in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. Il. Trim with brown silk ruches, 

M. C.—Round the front of your polonaise skirt from 
the belt down, and loop in the centre of the back. 
Piqué, linen, percale, and muslin dresses made high 
Gabrielles belted in, or else low-necked with a sacque 
or round cape, are worn by girls of three years. 

Very Rroent Sussormer.—Add half a yard to the 
length of your short dresses to form a train. Cut 
your dress square in front only. The French call 
both high and low waists chemise Russe—pronounced 
Ruce. Get a gray grenadine and trim it with blue 
bindings. 

Suavy Simz.—At the fancy stores on upper Broad- 
way you will find broad-brimmed hats of muslin 
shirred on cords that we think will answer your pur- 
pose. Such hats were illustrated in last summer's 
Bazars. 

A Sunsoriner.—See Bazar No. 20, Vol. IL, for pat- 
terns of outside garments. Make your black alpaca 
with two skirts, a short basque, and sash. Three 
straight ruffles five inches wide, hemmed by the ma- 
chine, are put in small box-pleats on the lower skirt, 
One ruffie on all other parts of the suit. 

Constant Reaper.—Gore your grenadine skirt by 
pattern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. IL, and wear a black silk 
skirt beneath it. Trim with a deep bias flounce head- 
ed by puffs of the same. Heart-shaped waist, right 
over a silk lining. Maria Theresa sleeves of puffs and 
ruffles. Make a bee panier of your black satin; two 
pointed puffs with a sash behind. The brocaded trim- 
ming might be introduced on the waist and panier. 
We do not think the striped silk would answer. See 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. I1., for pattern of outside garment. 

E. H.—Make your bombazine suit with a single 
skirt and casaque, trimmed with five overlapping 
folds of the same. Get lustreless alpaca for a tray- 
eling suit, A plain crape bonnet with widow's ruche 
and veil. 

Saxre Legranp.—Sponge your crape with alcohol, 
and dry by spreading over a smooth surface. 

Mrs. S, W,—There have been no colored fashion- 
plates issued since those you received. Others are in 
course of preparation, and will presently be given to 
our readers. 

E. C.—The silks described were seen at the houses 
mentioned at the end of the article. 

L. B. K.—Conant’s Binder will answer your purpose 
for temporary use. We furnish Covers for the Bazar 
at $1. 

Putnam.—We do not think that any such prepara- 
tion as that you mention is for sale, nor can we rec- 
ommend any of the numerous hair-dyes in market. 

La Mére W.—In Bazar, Vol. 1., No. 16, you will find 
an exhaustive article on the treatment of the hand and 
nails.—The cutting of the hair renders it harsh, and 
destroys the natural curl. It is questionable whether 
the hair is not stimulated by frequent cutting to a pre- 
cocious growth, which early exhausts its vitality, and 
induces premature baldness.—Your other questions 
have been answered in previous Numbers. 

M. E. G.—We have no comic or any other poetry to 
sell to private individuals. The articles which we pur- 
chase are designed for publication, upon which they 
become public property. 

Prorvrs.— We are not at liberty to disclose the 
names of authors or artists who do not sign their 
productions. 

Mrs. Cora Jonrs.—The sacque pattern you want 
was given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. IL Turn back the 
upper part of front to form revers. 

F. H. R.—Yon will get an idea of what you onght to 
have from reading the price list of the uader garments 
of a troussean in our advertising colamns.—It is not 
incumbent upon a bride to furnish household linen. 
—As your means are limited do not get a white wed- 
ding dress, but a pearl-colored or French gray silk, 
as it will be of greater service to you. Make with 
train and panier. As you are a brunette get a buff 
summer pongee for a traveling dress. A white chip 
bonnet trimmed with roses and lace will do with al- 
most any dress. 

Mas. H. S. C.—The handsomest cloak for an infant 
is two large capes of white cashmere embroidered 
and fringed. Fine white piqué is made in the same 
way for summer. The cap or turban is of Valen- 
ciennes lace aud embroidery. Infants’ under-skirts 
are slightly sloped at the top.—For your little daugh- 
ter get a white crinoline hat trimmed with pink or 
blue quilled ribbon and a spray of rose-buds. 

Emma.—Make your suit with one skirt and a casaque 
cut by the Don Parasol pattern in Bazar No. 20, Vol. Il. 
Trim with flat pleats of the same bound with silk. 
Gore your black silk skirt by pattern in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. IL. It requires but one width to be cut in two 
for gores, and does not destroy material. Trim with 
a wide puff of the same on the skirt, sleeves, and cor- 
sage. Wide sash. 

Mrs. N. C. M.—Get fourteen yards of buff linen at 
45 cents a yard for your daughter's suit. Make it by 
pattern of Figure 2, Bazar No. 17, Vol. Il. Trim with 
fluted ruffles headed by a bias strip of the linen an 
inch wide, with brown alpaca braid (well shrunk be- 
fore using) placed beneath the strip and appearing at 
each edge like a cord. A narrow bias fold of brown 
and white striped cambric may be used instead of the 
braid. Stitch the band neatly at each edge. There are 
pretty lawn suits with printed borders for trimming, 
costing $4 unmade, percale suits for $7, and organdies 
at $12, all of which are suitable for young ladies in 
your warm climate.—Strong soap and a good boiling 
extracts machine grease.—Cover button-icoulds the 
size of a dime with the calico of your dress. 

Krrrywivxs.— With your pale xion and 
brown hair you can wear blue with rose pink, the 
Pompadour colors now 80 fashionable. Also buff 
with coral ribbons and jewelry.—For information 
about Gobelin tapestry see last volume of Bazar. 

La Perténo_e.—Make your black alpaca suit like 
Figure 1, Bazar No. 17, Vol. II. The piqué is simi- 
larly made, but trimmed with white galloon or with 
Hamburg edging. For the white muslin make a short 
skirt with a ten-inch flounce and puff, a blouse waist, 
coat-sleeves with a puff on wrist and outer seam, and 
a Watteau mantle without sleeves. Puta puff around 
the entire Watteau, and blue ribbon in the puff. Blue 
belt and sash, A black lace fanchon would anewer 
with any of these suits by simply changing the flow- 
ers, 

A Country Gret.—You might cut a fichnu or a fan- 
chonnette out of your black silk talma. See 
No. 20, Vol. IL, for patterns. 

M. C.—Simply shorten your piqué skirt. The jack- 
et will answer. Straw trimming is still used on black 
grenadine. Make your lawn dress with short double 
skirt, and it will answer both for house and street.— 
Groy trimmed with green {fs very stylish. Cut your 
polonaise rounding from the belt, and loop high be- 
hiud. A bouffant sash falls from the belt. We allude 


to the old-fashioned surplice waist. We have given 
the pattern of Maria Theresa sleeves. They fit to the 
elbow, and hang thence in ruffles. 

J. De V. J.—For Swiss muslin dresses, black silk, 
and black alpaca suits consult previous Numbers of 
the Bazar. White waists, or chemises Russe, will be 
much worn this summer.—Put your natural curls in a 
net forming a chignon, with short curls falling over 
the top.—Make your poplin with heart-shaped waist, 
like pattern given in Bazar No. 6, Vol. Il. Your tar- 
tan striped goods would make a handsome flounced 
petticoat to be worn beneath an over-skirt and basque 
of your brown empress cloth. Bretelles and belt and 
sash, with short gored skirt looped at the sides and 
back, will answer for your black silk over dress for 
colored skirts.—Get garnet all-wool delaine for gen- 
tleman’s dressing-gown. We gave a pattern in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. II. 

M. E. W.—Patterns of infants’ cloaks and bonnets 
were given in Vol. I. Braiding is the proper trim- 
ming for piqué. White piqué walking coats serve 
with any dress. Checks and line stripes are suitable 
for boys. Their skirts reach just below the knees. 
Lancaster cambric in small figures will answer. 

Exmine.—Make belt and sash to wear with your 
cambric and alpaca dresses. Your suggestion about 
a cape to the waist is good. Cover your steel but- 
tons, or else button-moulds, with silk the color of 
your dress. 

An Inquisitive Reaper.—Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 20, Vol. I1., for information about shawls 
and thin wrappings. Make the cloth sacque by pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. Il.—Nansvok is a thin white 
muslin of thickness between cambric and Swiss mus- 
lin.—The lady proposes leaving when making a call 
with a gentleman, ; 





InTERESTING TO LaptEs.—My wife has used 
a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for eleven 
years, during which time it has never needed a 
dollar’s worth of repairs, excepting once, when 
broken by an accident in moving. It has done 
all sorts of work in the most satisfactory manner. 
Wa. D. BaLpwin, 
Washington, D. C. 








A TEETH-PRESERVING TREE. 


Tuts name is fairly due to the Soap-Tree of 
the Chilian Cordilleras, the bark of which con- 
fers on the world-renowned Sozopont its puri- 
fying qualities. Sozoponr is the only dentifrice 
in which this rare and invaluable vegetable anti- 
septic has ever been incorporated.—[ Com. } 








A Puiace on Every Torer Taste.—Cot- 
GATE & Co.’s Toilet Soap has a place on every 
toilet table, and fully merits the position it has 
attained.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 








To remove Morn Patones, Freoxies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu anp Freckie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[(Com.} 





Copytne Wueet.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented “y : ae patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 

be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CONGEALED VERBENA. 
UDU.—A New Solid Perfume. 
C. B. Woopworrn & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
Specimen cake sent by mail on receipt of 15c. 





OOSEY’S Musicat Castnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 


Cuorrs'’s Vases, complete...........-+200+ 50c. 
Sixteen Stanpazn Sonas ror Lavres’ Votogrs 50c. 
Brernoven’s 45 Ontetnat WaALTzES......... 50c. 
Compete Operas ror Pano, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. Catatoours Frere. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





not merely relieved, but per- 
pgm Ayo by a re- 
sort to STAFFO TRON 
AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
The proper course is to dis- 
solve a powder in three table- 
spoonfuls of pure soft water, 
oe age Met half- 
yurly until the ceases, 
which will always be before 
the whole is consumed. Often 
one or two doses will be suffi- 
cient. The P wos may possibly 
recur, but after this course has 
m adopted a few times 
the complaint will be entirely 
cured. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
86 Powders, $2 50. Matted Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


tee eee. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
offer a very attractive stock of 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
HATS, CAPS, BONNETS, &c, 
At Popular Prices. 
LADIES’ BONNETS any ROUND HATS 
TO MATCH SUITS, 
Very Handsome, 
from $5 to $10 each. 





Also, 
A Large Variety of 
| PARIS-MADE HATS anp ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
| Broavway, 4ru AVENUE, 97m AND 10TH STREETS. 








BALL, BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 
HITCHCOCK'S 
ALF-DIME musiC, 


Seventy sheets of Music mailed for $3 50, or any of 
the series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
Nos. 50. Call Me thine Own. 
51. Why Wandering here? 
52. Pretty, Pretty Bird. 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
54. Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
55. Lady Mine. 
56. Boot-Black's Song. 
57. Sweetheart. 
58. The Smile of Memory. 
59. Mabel Waltz. 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
62. The Foreign Count. 
63. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
64. Be Watchful and Beware. 
65. Boston Belles. 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles. 
67. Barney O'Hea. 
68. My Mother Dear. 
69. Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 
70, The Fidgety Wite. 
71. My Angel. 
72. Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. 
For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 





? DROOKS BROTHERS, 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 
YOUTHS’ AND BOYS' 
—— CLOTHING, — 
Ready-made and Made to Order. 


: A CHOICE SELECTION OF MATERIALS. : 
: PRICES MODERATE. : 


eee ener e eee eneeeeneee Pree reer ere errr ere ee reer rer . 





purest WARDROBES 
FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


2 Flannel Bands................... at$ 75..$150 
PORTE RIGO, 5 cncntonensaeess cca at 800.. 600 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts............... at 150.. 900 
6 Night Dresses ...........00..000- at 250 1500 
DB DOY TOGO ooo dn cscs scccecccceos at 600,,12 00 
6 Cambric Slips ..........ceeeeeees at 350..21 00 
MNO neh s ciph ss bpnd.conss pS owrcossekecvoede 10 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished ............. 9 00 
6 Pairs Knit Socks ................ 75.. 450 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl............... 600 
2 CapaVOl, ERGO. cccectcrcedccccocccapecese 6 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials, 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 





ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
15 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


Harper's PERIOBICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 








Harper's MaGazrng, One Year.....- $4 00 
Hanper’s Weexty, One Year..... . 400 
Hanrrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macaztnez, Harper's Weexty, and Harrrr's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplred gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsonreers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


tage. 

PiGahecribers to the Magazine, Werxkty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

“ithe ‘olumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber whebes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. i. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanver & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Maeaztyz, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address shonld be clearly writ- 
ten. "When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Tenms ror Apvertistnc In Harper’s Perroptcats. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
A” ERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r tb, 


Eneuisn Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
IuprriaL (green), 80c., 90c.; $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
tb 


per tb. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
{lies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roasrep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 833c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsmoutn, Micn., August 26, 1868, 
To the Great Amertcan Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have iearanl the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them, So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars, and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as a oe I 
remain F 











Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 

10 tbs. Uncol’d Japan, Mra. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
S “* Imperial.:.......°% eS -. at 125.. 625 
8 “ Young Hyson..A.L,Cummings, at 125.. 3875 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
oD acne as oni J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A,Wattrous..at 150,. 300 
4 * Imperial....... 25.. 500 
4 * Young Hyson..J. 500 
DT ins ccc case 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
{2 - ie do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 1% 
s* & do. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4" do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 600 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150 450 
4.= do. At 6 00 
2 “ Imperial....... 25.. 250 

$74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lectiuns by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to | 


the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 


direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- | 
| 


houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
—— in this advertisement. This will prevent their 





| We pay Agents from $75 to 
| penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 





orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. | 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


‘ “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


' Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
88) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Je 


Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
N OURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
Bargains in Bombazines, Parisiennes, Poplins, 
Cretonnes, Gros d'Orient, Reps, Tamise, Crepes, Alpa- 
cas, Iron Grenadines, Serge Grenadines (a new article), 
Rich Black Silks, Choice Traveling Dress Goods, Black 
Crape Eugenies at Sic., 65c., T5c., and S5c. per yard, 
worth T5c., 85c., $1, and $1 10; Summer Poplins, all 

wool, at 80c., worth $1 15. 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 

No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 








DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WarERooMs, ai 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. ey Send for Circular. 





W ANTED— AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
3 ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


LAbIEs can do their own Braiding and Em- 

broidery Stamping with the French Perforated 

Patterns. Instruction package, by mail, $1. Address 
PBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York, 








R OUND HATS. 
, AN IMMENSE STOCK, IN ALL THE 
NEW SHAPES AND STYLES. 
Also, an Elegant Assortment of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS. 


os 


FBSxcH FLOWERS 


AND FEATHERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 

Just received per Steamer “ Ville de Paris,” expressly 
FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE, 


saa ia 
. 


G45 RIBBONS, 
SCARFS, TIES, &c., | 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, | 
BLACK AND COLORED CRAPES, 
SILKS AND SILK VELVETS, &c. 
(Cut ov Bias). 
OUR 
ADIES’ CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 


Is now Replete with all 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 








THE 
BEsLIs WOOL DEPARTMENT 


Contains a full assortment of 
BERLIN WOOLS, JAVA anp PANAMA CANVAS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES ON CANVAS. 
Also, just received, three cases of 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED BASKETS 
anp FANCY ARTICLES. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
R= LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


PARASOLS anp SUN UMBRELLAS, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO.,, 
: Cor. Fourrgentn Sr. anp Untversity Prac, : 
: UNION SQUARE. : 


ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

00 per month and ex- 








can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssurcn, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
0 URNITURE. 

WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Sprine Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 








PIANOS as > ORGA NS. } 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to | 
$200, at 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 











Science is the modern Moses,—It does 
not, indeed, evoke water from the desert rocks, but its 
results are equally beneficial. It has associated in a 
simple powder all the curative properties of the world- 
renowned Seltzer Spa, and, by dissolving that powder 
in water, every dyspeptic can have the finest tonic and 
cathartic that Nature’s chemistry has ever produced, 
foaming in his cup in a single moment. ousands 
of miles from Germany Tarrant’s SettzER APERIENT 
reproduces the transatlantic fountain of health in | 
countless households. } 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment, Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SE the ‘“‘Gold Seal” Flavoring Extracts, 
Magic Baking Powder, I.X.L. Liquid Biue. The 
purest and best for household purposes. For sale by 
grocers, W.E, Jounson, Manufacturer, 73 Hudson St. | 











| Address 


Croaes: SACQUES, &c. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PARIS-MADE SILK SACQUES, 
$7 50, $8 50, $10, and upward— 
about one half their value. 
SPRING WALKING SUITS, 
In Silk and Wool Fabrics, 
Entirely New Designs, 
$10, $15, $18, $20, and upward. 
CHILDREN’S SACQUES anv CLOAKS, 
In Great Variety, from $3 to $10 each. 
Broapway, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STREETS. 








[D®£5s GOODS, &c., FROM AUCTION. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have largely replenished 
all their popular stocks of 
SILKS, at $1 25 per yard and upward, 
POPLINS, from 25c. per yard and upward, 
STANDARD PRINTS, from 12c. per yard and up- 
ward, 


EXTRA QUALITY 
PRINTED PERCALES, PRINTS, &c., &c., 
At proportionately low prices. 
Broapway, 4ta AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STREETS. 











We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments. 

We have not made a great reduction in prices, and 
can not, until a reduction in the price of labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are ad- 
vertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, &c., &c. Sensi- 
ble people can judge of their valye. 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) are 
now valued by their owners as highly as the day they 
were bought, and it is our intention to sustain our old 
reputation. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 


Clergymen. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Agent in New York.........cceeesss 8. T. GORDON. 
Agent in Philadelphia............ JAMES BELLAK. | 





(Fy 24F» OPENING. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 
Successors to Laxze & MoCrxery, 
have just opened their 
SPLENDID NEW STORE, 
Corner Broapway anp Eveventu Street, 
with an elegant stock of fashionable 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
Comprising all the Newest Designs and Colors in 


SILKS, POPLINS, GRENADINES, 
SATINS, MOHAIRS, ORGANDIES, &c.; 


Also, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, | 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, | 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, AND SHAWLS. 
We will also open a 
LADIES’ ann CHILDREN’S FURNISHING DEP'T, 
with an elegant assortment of 
WALKING SUITS, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., 
At very attractive prices. 





HE LATE JAMES HARPER.—For his 

portrait, phrenological development, and charac- 
ter, see June No. Pureno.oaicat Journat, 30 cents. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








6) = CENTS.—Send it for a Package of those 
od” MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 
vols., for 50 ets. Plahchette, the Great Mystery, 

i 00, W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
are working most wonderful cures. Glandular 
Swellings that have defied all other treatment are easi- 


ly softened and removed by the Ointment, while the 
Pills remove at once the suffocating horrors of Asthma, 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. | 














Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 


182 Nassav Srreer, near Beekman; 





E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
9°97 Broapway, near 13th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


FINE WATCHES 
AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 

Hountine-Case Lapizs’ Wartcuess, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 

FINE SILVER 

Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartcoues, 

Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$ IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hountine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 

Gents’ Huntine-Case Warouss. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
perfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
free. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 

52 and 54 Jonun Sr., New York. 





HABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 


WALLACE’'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wattace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN, 


A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Raymond's Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anv PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
Bert Barnes, Author of “Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” ** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. II. and 
III. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
‘* Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci,” “‘ Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


CHARLES READE’'S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reapr. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. 
Reape. Fully Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Cuas. Reape. Tlustrations. New Edition. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


By 
Svo, 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Countrss 
Gurooto.t. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“Barrington,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” 
‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards, for 
Instruction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and 
Arithmetic. $12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN'S PRE -HISTORIC NATIONS. 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. Batpwin, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antuony 
Tro.uorr, Author of ** Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” ‘‘Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antony Trot- 
Lore. Beautifully Illustrated. PartI. Svo, Paper, 
80 cents. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’'S SERMONS. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Stee! Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $500. (New Edition just ready.) 


| DIXON'S HER MAJESTY'S TOWER, 


HER MAJESTY’'S TOWER. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freprriok 
Wuymercr. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


MILES O’REILLY’S POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HAL- 
PINE (MILES O'REILLY). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Rosert B. Rooseveir. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants; ite Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary 
in China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





ee Harper & Brornens will send any of the above 


| booka by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
| States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETLA. 

Man may be a worm; ‘ 
but a glance at the dandies 
proves that he is not the 
worm that never dyes. 

>-—- 

Texas just now is the 
scapegoat of the country. 
Witness the following ca- 
nine catechism, compiled 
for the use of the dogs of 
that blissful region : 

. Why are many dogs 
in Texas naked? 

A. Because they have the 
ague so often that they 
shake off all their hair. 

Q. Why do the dogs of 
Texas howl during an 
earthquake ? 

A. They do it in sympa- 
thy with the State of Tex- 
as, which, they suppose, is 
afflicted with the ague. 

@ Why is the grass all 
worn off the road-sides in 
Texas? 

A. Because, like “ His 
Highness’s dog at Kew,” 
no dog ever meets another 
without sitting down by 
the road-side to talk. 

Q Why doves every high- 
toned dog, when he meets 
a neighbor, always wag his 
tail around in a circle? 

A. If he wagged it 
straight backward and for- 
ward, the other might con- 
ceive himself insulted, and 
a dreadful and bloody 
quarrel ensue. 

@. Why does every dog 
who aspires to be a ‘ gen- 
tleman and scholar,” when 
he receives a visit, never 
smell bis visitor? 

A. That would be asking 
questions of a guest, an 
none but a dirty Yankee 
dog will do that. 

Q. Why does every high- 
toned dog, when he meets 
another, never hold his 
tail slanting? 

A. By holding it perpen- 
dicalar he indicates that he 
considers himself the equal 
of 7! dog that breathes. 

Q Where do all wicked dogs go when they die? 

A. They stay in Texas. 


WELL 
ameacr alLd 


L il 





— <=: 
AFTERNOON TEA. 
Afternoon tea! Well, I'm bound to confess, 

After thinking it over, I really can’t see 
Any fun in the fashion which mokes us think less 

Of our dear fellow-creatures ai aiiernoon tea. 


Though the hostess be pretty, and as to her wit 
ough none would acknowledge they didn’t agree, 
No charm in the world would persuade me to sit 
For her sake to do penance at afternoon tea. 


If a man has a room in which mortals can dine, 
And another for revels of Terpsichore, 

He has hardly a right to save victuals and wine 
By the mockery hollow of afternoon tea. 


When after a battle with beanties we toil 
To get at the ices, and find they are wee, 
We turn to the sweeties, and thoroughly spoil 
Our dinner by flirting with afternoon tea. 


A bass with a bellow which threatens the roof, 
A terrible tenor with chest and with C, 

Should alone be sufficient to keep one aloof 
From the musical honors of afternoon tea! 


From sofas and iounges, with petticoats full, 
Fair Beauty would doubtless be glad to be free; 
Little folks fond of flirting will not get the pull 
Over rivals or mothers at afternoon tea. 


The men stand in groups pretty close to the door; 
seat is quite out of the question, you see; 
And on all the men’s faces we recognize “‘ bore”— 

‘Tis a word uot uncommon at afternoon tea. 


Afternoon tea! "tis a folly and snare, 

And if you are wise you will listen to me, 
And in spite of such feminine tact pray beware 

Of the empty delusion of afternoon tea! 

Raeamnaa n> Sar meta 

If a man and his wife go to Europe together, what 
is the difference in their mode of traveling ?—He goes 
abroad, and she goes along. 
—_—  — -- 

How to Maxx tue Hoves co Fast—Use the “spur 
of the moment.” 


i --— 
A-veu-as_e Space—A woman's face. 








Visttox. “Two Children! 
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| Why is a bank the best place to make a geological 
| survey '~—Because of the rich deposits it contains. 
a —- 
‘““Why, you'd better knock the door down! What 
do you want?” 
| “Och, my darling! don't let me wake any of your 
family. I'm just using your knocker to wake the peo- 
ple next door. I'm locked out, d'ye see; and they've 
niver a knocker.” 
Rap! rap! rap! 
scalmmmammapealiiianicpsinndans 
An old lady, hearing somebody say the mails were 
very irregular, said: “It was just so in my young 
| days—no trusting any of ‘em.” 


a ooo 
The prebendary gives us this admirable discontse 

of a French Capuchin, who on the festival of St. James 
had to pronounce a panegyric on that saint. As he 

| was rather late, the attendant priests, who feared that 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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OK 


all 


MOTHER 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


_ An English journal wittily says of the new Min- 
ister: 
Mr. Johnson jis one of the pleasantest men, 
And at parting we may drop some tears ; 
But our grief soon to laughter and joy will change, when 
His successor in Motley appears! 
<a 





‘* Every cloud has a silver lining.” We wish every 


| investment had. 


| 


—_—— 
Cast Inon—Spent cannon-balls. 
—_ 





Wroveut Lron—Riddled armor-plates. 


- — 
BEGGING IN MEXICO. 
Trave cer. “ Ain’t you ashamed to beg—a stout fel- 
low like you? I should think you might work.” 
Picturesque Brae ar (drawing himself up). ‘* Senor, 


| Lasked you for alms, not for advice.” 


| he would make a long sermon, and so weary the con- | 
| gregation, entreated him to abridge it. he monk | 


} mounted the pulpit, and, addressing the people, said: 
| ‘My brethren, twelve months ago I preached a eulogy 
| on the eminent apostle whose festival you this day 

celebrate. As I doubt not but that you were all very 
| attentive to me, and as I have not learned that he has 
| done any thing new since, I have nothing to add to 


| what T said at that time.” He then pronounced the | feet from the ground, and is a sign of treachery and 


| blessing and descended from the pulpit. 
nelle 





Fourtner Parti-ovtars.—Adelina Patti has been 
| making such a stir in the Russian capital that it is not 
| improbable that it will be rechristened St. Pattisburg. 

acneainoemnen 


A friend of ours thus describes the patience of a 








He never said a word, 
| But, with a look of deepest melancholy, 
He sat like Patience on an ottoman, 
} Waiting for his wife to put her bonnet on. 
RS te 


‘Tux Poiiticat Sirvation”—A post under Govern- 
ment. 


| husband with whom he is acquainted : 
| 





a 
Many Returns.—There was some tittering the oth- 
er day at a wedding-breakfast, when one of the guests 
wished the bride “many returns of the happy occa- 
sion.” The bridegroom looked sad thereat. 
Pl FREES ACEI 
| The geological character of the rock on which 
| drunkards split is said to be quarts. 


OR at ee Oe. iy be PCa: | 
2 atN ‘ ‘ 

| en woo r Vi 
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habe delet 3 7 


Oh, my dear, I wonder how you can manage to get along with 


such a Large Family!’ 








tt Bath 
When is a wife like a great-coat?—When her hus- 
band is wrapped up in her. 
i DET I —_ 
Buretars’ ApverrisemMENt — Goods carefully re- 
moved, 
pie. PANE: BLE 
What is that which comes into existence about five 


amity ?—A kiss. 





et 


Tue Fear tTHat 18 Live to vs—The atmosphere. 
eps ent nes <tee PR onto 








Tuoventrvet Hosritatiry—Entertaining an idea. 
e's re td aes 


Approrriate.—Somebody advertises real estate dirt 

cheap. 
or 

A somewhat conceited clergyman, who was more 
celebrated for the length of his sermons than for their 
eloquence or theology, once asked the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hale what he thought of one just preached. 

“Well, Sir,” replied the brusque Doctor, “I liked 
one passage extremely well.” 

‘*Indeed, Doctor! Pardon me for asking you which 
passage you refer to. Iam really happy to meet with 
your are even in one instance.” 

**Well, my dear Sir,” replied the Archdeacon, “the 
passage I refer to was that from the pulpit to the vestry- 
room, 








[May 22, 1869. 





pe Where is the hoe, Sam 


“Wid de rake, massa !" 
Well, where is the 


rake ? 

“Why, wid de hoe.” 

“Well, well—where are 
they both?” 

“Why, both togedder, 
massa --you "pears to be 
berry'ticular dis mornin’ !” 

—_—> 

FiaGs or ALL NatTions— 

Paving-stones. 


dinblinitiliie een 
Sone ror an Avurist— 
: } “Come back to Erin.” 
EER ORT SE 
a Forrest Remauwws—Saw- 
; dust. 
; —_--~<@——---- 
¢ Tur Drunkarn’s Sour 


Aim anp Enp.—The aim: 
- trying to catch hold of the 


} lamp-post. The end: find- 
i ing himself in the gutter. 
—— 


A Bricur Tpna.— Be- 
gorra, but there has been 
such a number of burger- 
lerries lately that T'll jist 
bolt the door, and then 
take the bolt out to make 
sure,” 

cnlenaeiiinais 

An American minister of 
fine descriptive power was 
on one occasion preaching 
about heaven; and to show 
the absurdity of Emanuel 
Swedenborg on the sub- 
ject, drew a graphic pic- 
ture of the Swedenborgian 
heaven, with its beautiful 
fields, fine horses, cows, 
and pretty women ; and in 
the midst of his glowing 
description a good old sis- 
ter, carried away with the 
scene, went into raptures, 
and exclaimed: “Glory! 
glory, glory!” 

The preacher was so dis- 
concerted that he paused, 
seeming hardly to know 
what to do, till the pre- 
siding elder in the stand 
behind him cried out to the shouter: ‘ Hold on there, 
sister: you are shouting over the wrong heaven !” 


CHILD. 


hired 
Tue Key or tue Human Curst—The Stethoscope. 
PETE SC eee 
NOT TO BE DONE. 

Deater. ‘ Now there's a little ‘oss I can warrant. 
He's a cleyer, perfectly-trained, snaffle-bridled hunter, 
and fast; up to twice your weight across any coun- 
try. Sold for no fault; well-bred and powerful; high- 
couraged, but good-tempered, and temperate with 
hounds. Quiet and free from vice. Winner of many 
races; out of constant work; perfectly sound; grand 
action, and thoroughly broken. Goes well in single 
and double harness; has run wheeler and leader in a 
team ; will work in a cart, plow, or harrow. Never 
out of his place; a capital jumper; never made a mis- 
take in his life over bank, timber, water, stone-wall, 
hill or vale country. Best Jady’s ‘oes in the country; 
been ridden charger; plenty of quality and manners ; 
splendid mouth; doesn't shy: never stumbles; good 
walker and fast trotter; excellent park hack ; never 
sick nor sorry since he was foaled : subject to any 
vet’s examination ; and to be sold for a song !" 

Customer. “Ah! I’m doubtful he’s scarcely enough 
of a’oss for me. If he could only trap rabbits, man- 
age foreign and fancy poultry, rear pheasants, do a 
little plain gardening, milk and look after a cow and 
pig, wait at table, teach in the Rapteg - omens. and 
play the organ in the church as well, why, I wouldn't 
mind having him on trial for a time—eh?" 


IN THE HONEY-MOON, 
**Oh, world! I've tried thee, and I tire ; 





Thy pleasures are but future pain: 
Thess much is good that we desire, 
Nothing is g that we attain!" 


My love looked o’er my shoulder— 
Inquisitive beholder— 

s thus I wrote and thought, 
And said: ‘‘False rhymer, over-free, 
Is this your verdict upon me, 

Despised as soon as caught?” 


Lovers, ye know the answer due! 

But quick as thought her fingers flew 

O’er cheeks and ears like bolt from quiver, 
And slew the kiss I meant to give her. 





BrRipGET FLAGHERTY, ovR Cook AND CoNnFIDENTIAL HOUSEKEEPER, HAS HER “ SPIRITOOL 
FOTERGRAF TOOK.” 

















